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AFGHANISTAN AND BURMAH. 


0 ie Opposition in both Houses has, with commendable 
forbearance, abstained from discussion of delicate 
questions of foreign policy in Europe and Asia. Lord 
BeaconsFieLD and Sir Srarrorp NortHcore intimated in 
nearly the same words that negotiations for the settlement 
of the Afghan controversy, if they had not been already 
instituted, would be commenced on the first opportunity. 
It is possible that they may have obtained accurate infor- 
mation of the present condition and prospects of YaKoos 
Kuan and his rivals ; but it is not a little remarkable that 
no authentic accounts have lately been published. If a 
struggle for power is still continuing, the chances seem 
to be in favour of the best-known and most experienced 
candidate for the succession. Yakoos was, at the time of 
his father’s death, in possession of the capital and in com- 
mand of the army; and he had in his earlier years 
acquired reputation as a skilful and resolute military leader. 
His cousin ABDURRAHMAN, who might be a formidable com- 
petitor, will probably in present circumstances not be 
allowed by the Russians, though he is said to have visited 
Tashkend, to assert claims which would be attributed 
to encouragement from his foreign patrons. There is no 
ground for the statement of an American newspaper 
correspondent that certain obscure chieftains who at- 
tempted to take advantage of the opportunity belonged to 
an English party. The Indian Government, unless it has 
reversed its former policy, will recognize any ruler who 
can establish and maintain his authority ; and it will per- 
haps rely on the possible gratitude of Yaxoos for Lord 
Nortusroox’s efforts in his favour. It would be in the 
highest degree embarrassing not to have some representative 
of the Afghan dynasty with whom peace could be made. A 
mere pretender whose engagements might be at any time 
repudiated would be as useless as Shah Soosan; but it 
may be prudent to aid by recognition, and even by diplo- 
matic concession, a candidate who is not absolutely certain 
of success. The dynastic anarchy which may otherwise 
prevail will offer serious obstacles to the conclusion of 
peace. Any competitor who may for the moment have 
the upper hand will hesitate to furnish his opponents with 
a pretext for attack by readiness to make territorial or 
political sacrifices. Only a ruler of undisputed title can 
afford to be moderate and prudent. Any attempt to rule 
in this instance by the proverbial method of dividing 
would be a culpable blunder. 

The of the stated in the House 
of Commons that some part at least of the districts lately 
traversed by the invading columns are not to be re- 
stored to Afghanistan. The border tribes owed but a 
fitful and nominal allegiance to the Ameer of Canut, 
nor has it been the custom of the Indian Government 
to hold any central authority responsible for their preda- 
tory incursions. Some of them Som given much trouble 
as wholly or partially independent communities, and the 
propriety of annexing their territory depends chiefly on 
considerations of convenience and economy. In such 
cases it is often a doubtful question whether turbulent 
subjects or restless neighbours are likely to be more 
troublesome. In the present instance the problem is 
complicated by the real or supposed necessity of secur- 
ing a defensible frontier against a civilized enemy. The 
numerical majority of Indian civilians and soldiers who 
have been employed on the North-Western border of the 


Empire seems to be in favour of the boundary line which 
had existed from the annexation of the Punjab to the 
beginning of the present war. The authority of Lord Napier 
of Magdala on the other side is the more weighty because 
he has modified his former opinions. It must be remembered 
that the actual frontier has so far been accidentally de- 
termined that it was inherited from the Sikhs, whose in- 
terests and circumstances differed in many respects from 
those of their conquerors and successors. Some states- 
men contend, on plausible grounds, that it is unnecessary 
to feel excessive solicitude for the strongest possible 
frontier. In their judgment, the designs of the only 
possible invader would be known long beforehand, so that 
there would be time, if it were thought desirable, to 
occupy the passes. On the whole, the control of the 
border tribes is perhaps more urgent than the defence of 
the Empire against a regular invasion. In any negotia- 
tions with an Afghan ruler the Indian Government ought 
to concede the restoration of Candahar, though not neces- 
sarily without an equivalent. Whatever may be thought 
of the expediency of retaining control of the passes, there 
are strong reasons against the permanent occupation of 
one of the Afghan provincial capitals. The policy of 
respecting, and even of promoting, the independence of 
Afghanistan has never been formally renounced ; and the 
mutilation of the kingdom would be obviously incon- 
sistent with the professions of the Indian Government 
down to the beginning of the war. If serious troubles in 
Central Asia recur, it would be injudicious to furnish a 
rival with the means of tempting the reigning Ameer by 
a proposal to restore the integrity of his dominions. 

There can be no doubt that Lord Lyrron will be in- 
structed to stipulate for the employment of English 
agents at Herat, and, if it is restored, at Candahar. 
Although it is difficult to reconcile conflicting state- 
ments of the details of former negotiations, there is 
some reason to believe that SuHerE ALI was on various 
occasions willing to make the concession which after- 
wards may have appeared to him more dangerous because 
it was earnestly pressed during the Conference at Pesh- 
awur. YakooB Kuan may perhaps be more pliable, 
and, unless he is disposed to continue the war, he will 
scarcely have the opportunity of choice. It may be hoped 
that the Ameer will only be required to receive a native 
agent at Cabul. The title and position of Resident are in 
India and in the neighbourhood of India regarded as 
incompatible with the enjoyment of political independ- 
ence. It would not be desirable, if it were possible, to 
undertake the responsibility of governing Afghanistan 
through a native ruler; and the appointment of a Resi- 
dent who was not to exercise the usual powers of his 
office would tend to promote confusion and jealousy. 
Trastworthy native agents have greater facilities than 
Englishmen for obtaining information. The Vakeel who 
long resided at the Court of Suere Aut was frequently 
present at the discussions of the Council, and he was 
also admitted to personal intercourse with the Amerr. 
It has never been fully understood why Lord Lyrroy 
recalled his agent on the termination of the Peshawur 
Conference. On all points the Indian Government ought 
to exhibit moderation and liberality in settling the terms 
of peace. The real object of the war has been accom- 
plished ; and itis desirable that friends and enemies should 
associate the withdrawal of the Russian Mission with the 
invasion of Afghan territory. In attaching undue import- 
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ance to minor issues Lord Lytton would fritter away the 
advantage of his main success. 

While there is a reasonable prospect of putting an end 
to the present war, the possibility of other complications 
excites a feeling of uneasiness. The newspapers are 
perhaps more responsible than the Government for ramours 
of a singularly unseasonable project for reducing the 
armies of the native princes. It is true that there 
is no sufficient reason for their maintaining forces which 
are collectively much larger than the Indian army. It 
is also true that both the native and English army 
of India might possibly be reduced to the great finan- 
cial benefit of the Empire, if it were no longer neces- 
sary to watch the armies of dependent States. On the 
other hand it is well known that Indian princes cling to 
their military establishments the more earnestly because 
they are surviving symbols of the independence which 
some of them formerly enjoyed. With a few exceptions 
the armies of the native States are not formidable in 
armament or in discipline; and, except in contingencies 
which perhaps need not be anticipated, they are not 
likely to combine against the paramount Power. An 
attempt at systematic reduction would provoke uni- 
versal resentment, which might cost more in the form 
of necessary precautions than the additional force which 
is maintained to meet the ordinary risk of disaffec- 
tion. Some phrases of the Viceroy, which have per- 
haps given rise to the newspaper reports, are not 
sohtary instances of the inconvenience of eloquent 
fluency in high places. Another cause of anxiety is 
furnished by the outrages committed against his own 
family by the King of Burman. It is fortunately not 
the duty of the Indian Government to interfere with 
the murderous proceedings of native potentates; and 
indeed the late ruler of Nepaul was the cordial ally of 
England for many years after he had confirmed his power 
by a similar exploit. At the same time there must be a 
risk of collision with a Kixe@ who is said to be nearly 
mad with drink and terror. It seems to have been only 
by a fortunate accident that the English Resident was not 
involved in the massacre; and some Indian papers insist 
that in future he should be protected by a competent 
escort or garrison. The despatch of two or three regi- 
ments to Rangoon may probably have been a judicious 
precaution; but a certain sensitiveness as to the con- 
sequences of possible quarrels is at present not unin- 
telligible. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


telegraphic summary of the Indian Budget neces- 
sarily supplies very imperfect material for an esti- 
mate of the financial position of the country. Large 
figures are given, and the telegraph could not be expected 
to give more; while it is only when the details are known 
that criticism is possible. Still there are some general 
results which may be deduced from the summary; and 
these results are important, and not a little startling. 
The estimated revenue is 64,620,000l., being slightly less 
than that of last year. The expenditure is placed at 
65,950,0001., showing a deficit of 1,330,000]. But then 
this includes two millions for the Afghan war. England 
is going to lend India two millions without interest, and we 
may therefore deduct this amount. Apart from the war 
there would thus be a surplus of 670,000/. The Government 
a to spend 3,500,000l. in productive works, and to 
rrow an equal amount, so that one item goes against the 
other. With its surplus of 670,000l. the Government pro- 
to remit cotton duties to the amount of 200,000l., so 

that at last the time would appear to have come when Lord 
SauisBury’s promise could properly be made good, and it 
might be assumed that the flourishing state of Indian 
finance permitted the abolition of protective duties. But 
as soon as we have got this satisfactory result from the 
, we find it swept away by the summary itself. 

We find that new taxation would have been recognized as 
inevitable if it had not been that the Indian Government 
was suddenly smitten with the cheerful idea that, if it 
did but ask the Home Government for advice, it would 
be put up to the secret of avoiding the loss which it now 
sustains on remittances, or at least of partially avoiding it. 
The summary informs us that the increased cost of remit- 
tances this yearisto be either 1,364,360l., or 952,00c1.; forthe 


two figures are given probably because there was a nominal | 


surplus of 400,000l. last year, which might be used to 
alleviate the loss. Although, however, there is to be no 
new taxation, we are told one important fact, and that is, 
that not a rupee of the new taxation raised last year to 
form an insurance fund against famine is to be used for the 
purpose of such a fund. The new taxation is simply 
thrown into a lump with the old. The natives were told 
that they must pay new taxes for the wise and statesmanlike 
purpose of having a reserve in hand when the periodical 
famines of the country occur. They pay the new taxes 
and do not get this fund. There is no more an insurance 
against famine than there would have been if the fund had 
never been proposed. 

The state of things, therefore, in which the cotton 
duties have been remitted is not at all the state of things 
contemplated by Lord Satissury when he first, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the House of Commons, promised 
that their remission should be granted. Far from the 
finances being in a more flourishing state than when he 
said this remission must be postponed until an improve- 
ment in them would make it possible to reduce the 
revenue, new taxes raised for a special purpose have been 
applied to general purposes; and it is acknowledged that 
still further taxes must be invented, unless it should so 
happen that some clever person in the India Office should 
be able to hit on some magical way of altering the present 
proportional values of gold and silver. The Indian Go- 
vernment appears to see this, and to take a new ground. 
It no longer says that protective duties must be aban- 
doned when it can afford to abandon them, but boldly 
urges that all protective duties are so inherently bad 
that they must be abolished at any cost. The 
urgency of immediate abolition is declared to be made 
evident by the fact that Protection has produced 
its usual consequences. There has been a great decrease 
in the importation of English coarse goods, and at the 
same time the production of coarse goods by the Indian 
mills has largely increased. Lord Cransroox had not 
learnt his lesson quite properly when a few weeks ago he 
assured the Lancashire mill-owners that the true reason 
why English goods were not bought in India was that the 
natives, owing to the recent famines, were too poor to 
buy any goods, whether imported or home-made. The 
Lancashire market, however, seems to think even now 
that Lord CranBrook may have been right ; and, although 
it has got the abolition of protective duties in India for 
which it has long been clamouring, refuses to respond by 
any increase of activity. As the summary also informs 
us that the native mills now not only make goods for 
home consumption, but export them, they must under 
some circumstances be able to stand competition with 
the English manufacturer. The falling off in the 
import of English cotton goods may therefore be 
due not to the duties so much as to the fact that 
these goods are not wanted. Still the duties are, no 
doubt, to some extent protective; and it may readily be 
conceded that all protective duties are in theory inde- 
fensible. When they are remitted in consequence of a 
reduction of expenditure, or from the growth of the 
revenue derived from unobjectionable sources, their re- 
mission is in every way laudable. It is a most proper aim 
for English statesmen who preach Free-trade to the world 
to do away with all protective duties in a country like 
India which they control. But it must always be kept in 
mind what is the objection to protective duties. It is 
that they injure the consumer. But the consumer loses 
if he is more injured by the taxes he has to pay to replace 
the yield of protective duties, and it is possible that he 
should be so injured. The Salt-tax is a worse tax than 
a tax on calico; and the taxation of India has now been so 
arranged that a very large section of the country will have 
to pay more for its salt, while it will, it may be hoped, pay 
less for its calico. 

The Indian Government is going, as we have said, to 
borrow three millions and a half, and to spend an equal 
amount on works that are called productive. Whether it 
is wise to borrow in order to build is a large question 
which need not be discussed now, for it is obvious that the 
Government cannot stop making railways and canals all at 
once, and its proposed expenditure on this head is a mil- 
lion less this year than it was last year. But the mode of 
borrowing what it wants demands some attention. Besides 
this three and a half millions, it is also going to borrow a 
million and a half to pay off old debt; but only the three 
millions and a half will be offered for subscription. It is 
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to be raised in India in the shape of a four and a half per 
cent. rupee loan. The question immediately suggests itself 
why the loan should be raised in India? The exchange 
is now terribly against the Indian Government. We 
learn from the summary that the total of the drafts 
for. the coming year gave a weekly average of 
364. lakhs. Last. week the Indian Government here 
could only place 19 lakhs, and that at a price of 
a farthing Slew the price of silver. The Council have 
more drafts to sell than merchants want to buy for the 
purposes of trade remittances. It is probable, although 
it would be presumptuous to lay it down as established, 
that the production of silver does not now exceed the wants 
of the world; and silver would rapidly rise to its former 
rate, as compared with gold, were it not depressed by the 
German Government holding a quantity of silver which it 
can throw into the market when it pleases, and still more 
by the vast amount of drafts which the Indian Govern- 
ment throws on the market to defray the home charges. 
It is obvious that, if the Council draws less, not only are 
there fewer drafts in the market, but the price obtained 
for those offered is better. The market is so sensitive 
that it becomes a matter of considerable importance 
if even a million less has to be offered. If the Govern- 
ment has to borrow, and to borrow here, it has so much 
less to draw for, and this will improve the exchange for 
the time. But then it is thought that this only post- 
pones the evil, and that in course of time the home 
charges will be increased by the amount of the interest 
to be paid on the loan. It is obvious that this is not so, 
if it is supposed that the relative values of silver and gold 
remain as at present. The gain in exchange in the gold 
contributed here for the capital sum would be precisely 
balanced by the loss in the exchange on the silver to be 
sent home for interest The Government, again, can 
borrow here at four per cent., and has to give four and a 
half in India. This is partly because more capital is here, 
but principally because the loan isa rupeeone. The extra 
- half per cent. is a guarantee to the holder against the 
pages further depreciation of silver. The Government 
asks the lender to speculate on the future price of silver, 
and if the value of silver is depreciated below what 
is represented by the extra half per cent., the Government 
has the best of the bargain; or otherwise the lender has 
the best of it. If there is to be this element introduced 
into the loan, why should it be offered in India and not in 
England? The answer probably is that the loan would 
not go down in England. Lenders would not think the 
cover of a half per cent. sufficient. Why, then, should the 
natives be willing to go into a speculation which English- 
men here would not go into? This, it must be owned, is 
a very obscure point; but perhaps a partial solution may 
be found in the willingness of the native princes to make 
some pecuniary sacrifice in order te gain the political 
object of showing their readiness to support the Indian 
Government. 


THE COUNTY BOARDS BILL. 


R. SCLATER-BOOTH’S County Boards Bill is not 
worth passing, and it is probably not destined to 

pass. The Government is greatly to blame for losing the 
opportunity of carrying a useful and effective measure. 
It has been often aud truly said that Conservative Ministers 
have greater facilities than the opposite party for dealing 
with rural legislation. The landlords and farmers are for 
the most part their political supporters; and no other class 
of the community has any direct or conscious interest in 
such questiors. The Bill of last year failed, not in conse- 
quence of any formidable opposition, but becanse no one 
cared to have it passed. The country gentlemen can- 
not be expected cordially to welcome any measure 
which diminishes their hereditary influence and their 
administrative power; but they would not have resisted 
the proposal of the Government if it had been re- 
ceived with any enthusiasm by the tenant occupiers. The 
year before the Government had found it necessary to 
accept Mr. C. S. Reav’s motion on a plain intimation 
that the majority of county members were not prepared 
to vote against it. The farmers were apparently satisfied 
with the formal recognition of their claim to a share in 
jocal government; for in the following Session they scarcely 
took the trouble to express an opinion on the Govern- 
ment Bill. Perhaps they might have been more zealous 


in supporting a change if the scheme had not given the 
landlords, in their capacity of magistrates, an undue share 
in the constitution of the governing body. It is, on the 
other hand, possible that the occupiers are satisfied with the 
upright and thrifty administration of Quarter Sessions, 
and that they were not anxious to undertake a new official 
duty; but, as a general rule, every class is willing to 
accept an addition of power. The Government might 
have deduced one of two opposite conclusions from their 
bad success. There might have been some excuse for 
leaving the question alone ; but their own interest and the 
public good would have been best consulted by the intro- 
duction of a more comprehensive Bill. It was not worth 
while to establish a new local Government with little to 
do. Although it is neither possible nor desirable to 
extend the municipal government of towns to country 
districts, the rural authorities have too small an area to 
administer, and both their powers and their qualifications 
are inadequate. It would be especially desirable to in- 
stitute a central or provincial control of sanitary adminis- 
tration, and a County Board might correct many existing 
defects. The officers of a County Board would be more 
independent, and probably more skilful, than those who 
are appointed by Boards of Guardians. 

One objection urged against the Bill was that it creates 
a new electoral district, not necessarily coinciding either 
with the Union or with the county. The guardians of 
parishes within the county will vote in districts to be 
formed for the purpose by the method of voting-papers. 
There is undoubtedly an advantage in making the county 
the chief administrative area; and Mr. Sciarer-Booru 
spoke from long experience when he declared that the 
difficulties of making the boundaries of unions and of 
counties coincide would be almost insuperable. The 
number of elected members will be smaller than in the 
Bill of last year ; but the elected representatives will form 
two-thirds instead of a half of the whole body. The change 
would have been more popular if the functions of the 
County Board had not been subjected to additional 
restriction. Its business will consist in levying 
rates, in managing the highways, and the bridges with 
their approaches, and in exercising some functions which 
were not clearly defined in relation to lunatic asylums. 
The President of the Local Government Board ex- 
pressed a hope that the County Boards would impose 
a check ‘on the increase of asylums; but, unless sane 
persons are now treated as lunatics, it is difficult to 
understand how the necessary accommodation can be 
reduced by the intervention of any governing body. 
There is no doubt that county asylums have assumed vast 
dimensions ; but the Courts of Quarter Sessions have been 
compelled to sanction a necessary outlay. Reasons of eco- 
nomy and of humanity equally recommend the modern 
practice of bringing all persons of infirm mind within reach 
of proper treatment and of placing them under due con- 
trol. The lunatics who formerly rendered miserable the 
lives of their families were often punished by cruelty and 
neglect, which must frequently have aggravated their 
infirmitigs. Imbecile paupers would perhaps be more 
comfortable at workhouses than in their own homes; but 
when their weakness amounts to derangement, they would 
cause less inconvenience to themselves and others in regu- 
lar asylums. In large asylums recovery is rendered more 
probable, and at the worst lunatics may there enjoy reason- 
able comfort. Unless there is reason for supposing that 
the justices have been unduly lavish in their provision for 
lunatics, the County Board can only prevent further ex- 
penditure by refusing necessary provision. 

There will be little difference of opinion as to the 
expediency of entrusting to the County Board the adminis- 
tration of last year’s Highway Act. The Highway Boards 
which have for five-and-thirty years managed the roads in 
South Wales nearly resemble the proposed County Board 
in constitution. The experiment has on the whole been 
successful, and it will be gradually extended under Mr. 
Scrater-Boorn’s Bill. From the report of his short 
statement it is difficult to understand the nature of 
the financial functions of the Board. The county 
assessments have for the most part been lately com- 
pleted, and for the present they are not likely to need 
revision. The power of levying rates is of course indis- 
pensable to a governing body; but it would seem that 
the highway bridge rates and a part of the rates for the 
maintenance of lunatics are the only amounts which the 
Board will require or disburse. The magistrates are to 
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retain all their present functions, with the exception of 
those which are expressly transferred to the County Board. 
The expenses of law and police which fall on the county 
rate will not be altered in their incidence; but the 
sam will, as in many parallel instances, be levied by 
precept directed to the County Board. There may 
perhaps be little practical inconvenience in the arrange- 
ment; but the House of Commons is likely to regard with 
jealousy a continuance of the practice of taxation by non- 
elected authorities. The agitation for County Boards 
has long turned rather on theoretical anomaly than on 
any alleged maladministration of county funds. If an 
amount corresponding nearly to the county rate is still 
levied by the justices, it was hardly worth while to make 
a onge The justices may perhaps be better qualified 
than the County Board to control the police; but the 
discipline and distribution of the force are wholly regu- 
lated by the Chief Constable; and when the office is vacant, 
an election by the County Board would be more popular 
than appointment by the magistrates. Either body would 
probably choose persons nearly of the same class ; and the 
magistrates would, according to the provisions of the Bill, 
be fairly represented on the County Board. 

Experience has not confirmed the probable conjecture 
that elected bodies would be unduly frugal in providing 
for the public wants. Town Councils have been far more 
liberal in their expenditure than the close Corporations 
which they succeeded. They are generally served by 
professional advisers of capacity and laudable zeal for 
efficiency ; and an ambitious mayor, like Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
finds that magnificent expenditure for municipal purposes 
is not in itself unpopular. County Boards will be more 
modest in their aspirations than the representatives of 
great towns; but they will probably be less honest and less 
scrupulous than the justices who perhaps feel that they are 
mere trustees. On the whole, it was both for legislative and 
for political reasons an error to introduce so small a Bill ; 
and, even if Mr. Scrarer-Bootu and the Government have 
done well for the public interest, they have not deserved 
the gratitude of their party. So timid a measure, whether 
it is passed or dropped, invites and facilitates larger 
innovations. The Liberal party may not improbably 
return to office within two years, full of eagerness to prove 
their superiority to their opponents in legislative vigour as 
well as in other meritorious qualities. An occasion for 
satisfying a demand which the present Ministers have 
acknowledged will be in the highest degree acceptable, 
and it is certain that any measure introduced by the 
Liberal party will be more distasteful to the country gen- 
tlemen than any scheme which was likely to be introduced 
by Lord BeaconsrieLp’s Government. It might have been 
expected that Mr. Cross, though the matter lies outside 
his department, would have induced his colleagues to sanc- 
tion some measure which might have had a reasonable 
chance of permanence. If Mr. Scrater-Boorn is actively 
supported by the Government, he may perhaps, with the 


‘aid of the majority, succeed in passing the Bill; but it is 


in much danger of disappearing in the course of the 
Session. 


PREPARATIONS FOR AN ELECTION. 


ik is not only constituencies and candidates who are 
busy with preparations for a general election. The 
Government has begun to take in hand measures which 
the prospect of a general election makes necessary. After 
the next, as after every general election, there are sure to 
be many petitions, and so much dissatisfaction exists as 
to the mode in which petitions are tried, and as to the law 
according to which they are decided, that a Select Com- 
mittee of the House was appointed in 1875 to examine into 
the whole subject, and presented a very elaborate Report 
suggesting many important changes in the present system. 
On Thursday the Arroryry-GENERAL explained the contents 
of a Bill in which the Government proposes to adopt such 
of the recommendations of the Committee as it approves. 
With regard to the trial of petitions, the Committee pro- 
posed that they should be tried, not by one judge, but by 
two. The Committee was so composed that its decisions 
must be treated with respect. Otherwise it would not be 
too much to say that this was the worst proposal that 
could have been made. If the two judges agreed, it would 
be taken for granted that the facts were so free from 
doubt that any impartial person, and therefore any single 


other constituencies. 


judge, could only come to one conclusion. If they differed, 
the member petitioned against would retain his 
seat; but he would occupy a most anomalous position, 
as he would be a member of Parliament whom a judge 
forming half a court had thought not properly elected. The 
Government, therefore, proposes to retain the tribunal of a 
single judge, although, if three judges could have been 
secured, it would have thought the arrangement a better 
one. But when acandidate has been found personally 
guilty of bribery or corrupt practices, he incurs con- 
siderable penalties, and it is thought hard that he should 
not have any appeal from the decision condemning him. 
On this head, but on this only, he will be allowed to 
appeal to the ordinary Court of Appeal. This is the 
chief change sanctioned by the Government, and 
although it may be a very proper one, yet decisions 
that a candidate has been personally guilty are so 
rare that it will make little difference in the work- 
ing of the present system to give an appeal in such 
cases. But the Committee had also drawn attention to 
one point which is of very considerable importance to 
candidates, and that is the conveyance of voters to the 
poll. This is permitted in counties and in agricultural 
boroughs, but is forbidden in other boroughs. Although, 
however, it is forbidden, there does not appear to be any 
clear penalty attached to the violation of the prohibition. 
Judges hint that candidates might be unseated for it; 
but no one has been unseated, and the fines to which 
those who arrange for carrying borough voters are 
nominally liable are never enforced. This is a curious 
state of things, as no candidate is quite sure whether 
he may safely pay for cabs or not; and Sir CHaRrLes 
DiLke insisted, with a general concurrence of opinion 
on both sides, that the law ought at any rate to 
be made clear. The Atrornvey-GENERAL stated that, after 
the most attentive consideration he had been able to give 
the point, he thought it best to leave the law in obscurity; 
but the Government agreed to insert a clause in Com- 
mittee defining the law, if the House could only make up 
its mind how it ought to be defined. Sooner or later cqn- 
veyance of voters is sure to be made illegal in constitu- 
encies of all kinds, as its recognition by law makes it im- 
possible for any but rich men to contest many seats, and is 
based on the indefensible theory that voters vote, not to 
discharge a duty or exercise a privilege, but to oblige a 
particular person who wishes to sit in Parliament. 


The Government is also prepared to take in hand 
another measure in view of a general election which will 
raise keener controversy than any question as to election 
petitions is likely todo. The existing House of Commons 
is not complete, but is short by six members, or by seven, 
if Norwich, when the writ for one member is suspended, 
is included. Two boroughs, Beverley and Bridgwater, 
returning each two members, and two, Sligo and Cashel, 
returning each one member, have had the Parliamen 
franchise taken away from them. Mr. GiapsToNE dissolved 
without having made any arrangement for completing the 
number of the House; but Sir Srarrorp Norrucors 
announced on Wednesday that the present Government 
intend before dissolving to give the vacant seats to 
He added that there was no 
hurry about it, as the present Parliament is not as yet 
near the period of its necessary dissolution. But it is 
impossible that any proposal for the creation of new seats 
made just on the eve of a dissolution should not provoke 
much dissatisfaction. Every possible proposal will be open 
to many objections, and a proposal made at the last 
moment will be open to the special objéction that the 
Government is using its assured majority for almost the 
last time in order to snatch an electioneering advantage. 
The new seats must be found somewhere; and, wherever 
they are found, it will be known, or assumed, that a Con- 
servative or Liberal influence prevails. It would be very 
unjust to their own party if the Government made a pre- 
sent of the new seats to their opponents ; and, if the seats 
are so allotted as to represent the preponderance of Con- 
servatism in the present Parliament, it will be said that the 
present Parliament takes advantage of its own power to 
determine the character of its successor. The House of 
Commons is quite large enough, and if the public 
interests were alone consulted, the vacant seats might 
very well be left vacant. But, if the Government chooses 
to complete the number of the House, for no reason except 
that Parliament some years ago thought that 656 would 
be a zood number, there seem to be many reasons why 
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the process should not be gone through while the present 
Parliament has still some time to live. Two objections 
may be added to the general objection of party unfair- 
ness. If Parliament is to have another Session, and 
the Bill for giving away the seats is passed next year, 
the new voters cannot vote until January 1881; so that 
the dissolution must be delayed till the very last weeks 
during which the present Parliament can exist by law. 
It is very inconvenient and impolitic that the Government 
should in any way pledge itself that a dissolution shall 
take place in this one month and not in any other. In 
the next place, the Government would, by passing its Bill 
as late as possible, have an electioneering advantage apart 
from the mere choice of ‘seats. It, and it alone, and those 
to whom the secret was disclosed, would know what con- 
stituencies were to be selected, and party organization 
could be introduced there before its aim was suspected. 
This would create great jealousy, and would expose the 
Government to reproaches of manceuvring which it would 
probably very little deserve. 

If we are to believe so good an authority as Lord Excuo, 
who is one of its staunch supporters, the Government 
has also this week shown in another way that it is 
preparing for a general election. It announced on 

ednesday its sudden, complete, and surprising con- 
version to the proposal for abolishing the Scotch law of 
hypothec. For years this proposal. has been made, and 
has been supported by a majority of Scotch members; 
but the House has either refused to entertain the 
proposal or refused to listen to it. It was said 
that this was not at all the sort of Government 
change which a Conservative could sanction. The law 
of hypothec was only a Scotch name for the law 
of distress, and the law of distress was a most 
proper protection for landlords, and a most salutary 
institution for tenants. The Scotch tenants, how- 
ever, do not like the law of hypothec, whatever may 
be the benefits which it secretly confers on them. They 
have pressed their representatives to urge its abolition, 
and a great number of Scotch landlords have now dis- 
covered that the law is of no use to them. These are, 
however, for the most part Liberal landlords, and the Con- 
servative landlords, till a few days ago, thought the law of 
hypothec one of their most precious possessions. But the 
Conservative landlords are going to have such a contest 
as they never have had before. They are to have the 
honour of fighting the great Mr. Guapstone himself, the 
chief enemy of their party and their Ministry. Accord- 
ing to Lord Excuo, who is one of them, they have 
come to the conclusion that they will go into the contest 
with greater lightness and confidence if they are not 
weighted with the defence of the law of hypothec. Ac- 
cordingly, at the mere remote blast of Mr. Giapstonr’s 
trumpet this wall of defence for the Scotch proprietor has 
fallen down. Whether this is a true account of the sudden 
swinging round of the majority can neither be proved nor 
disproved. But it may be remarked that the reasons for 
giving up the law of hypothec which were alleged by 
those who owned to being converted were by no 
means bad reasons, and might have sufficed for an 
honest change of opinion. The law of hypothec does 
not appear to be the same as the law of distress, 
for it is a remedy not only to give the landlord 
what is due to him, but to ensure that what will 
be due to him will be paid when due. The crops are 
more or less his crops until he allows them to be sold. 
This must certainly cripple the trading operations of the 
farmer much more than the English law of distress cripples 
them, and a Scotch tenant may reasonably ask that he 
shall not have his trade crippled in an excessive manner. 
The wonder is not that when this peculiarity of the Scotch 
law is plainly stated it should be honestly recognized as an 
anomaly, but that during all these years the existence of 
this peculiarity should have been hidden from the eyes of 
Parliament. 


THE FRENCH CABINET AND M. FERRY’S BILL. 


ig position of the French Cabinet does not seem to 
have been strengthened by its victory last week. It 
is far from improbable, indeed, that it will only become 
powerful in the country when it has ceased any longer to 
disguise its weakness in the Chamber. Englishmen are 
inclined perhaps to judge the attitude of the Left towards 


the Ministry with some degree of harshness. Yon have 
got, they ~—. thoroughly Republican President and a 
thoroughly Republican Ministry, and why cannot you be 
content ? What can be more unreasonable than to begin 
agitating for a more advanced Government before you 
have given the present Government time to show what 
stuff it is made of, or what measures it proposes to intro- 
duce? The answer of the Left to these questions is 
simply that, being a majority in the Chamber, they wish 
to have a Ministry which represents them. M. WappinerTon 
and M. Léon Say are very good men in their proper 
place; but that place is not in a Liberal Cabinet of a 
decidedly Radical character. The consequence of their 
being in the present Cabinet is in a great measure to 
deprive it of that decidedly Radical charaeter, and 
in so far as this is done the wishes of the majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies are not consulted. There is 
really a great deal of reason in this view of the situation. 
It is open to English critics of French affairs to advise the 
Liberal majority that it ought to be less extreme than it 
is; but it is hardly open to them to blame the majority, 
because, being what it is, it desires to have a Government 
of its own way of thinking. That, at all events, is only 
natural and sensible. If the Radicals commanded an un- 
doubted majority in the House of Commons, they could 
not be expected to make Lord Harrineron or Mr. Forstex 
their leader. They would argue that as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
and Sir Caries DILkE represent them much more nearly, 
it is by Mr. Caamperain or Sir Cuartes that they 
would like to be led. We might mourn over their want 
of judgment in holding extreme views, but it would be 
idle to scold them for want of moderation, because, hold- 
ing these extreme views, they wished to see effect given to 
them. 


There is reason to fear that M. Wapprncton and his 
moderate colleagues do not rightly read the lesson of 
this state of things. They appear anxious to held 
their majority together, not indeed at any cost, 
but still at a cost very much in excess of what it is wise 
to pay. The attempt to conciliate a party which wants 
to see its leaders in office by bringing forward the very 
measures which those leaders would have brought forward 
is plainly doomed to failure. Even if the moderate party 
is content to lay aside all its characteristic reserve, 
Ministers will only be regarded as renegade moderates. 
Their measures will be accepted, but no gratitude will 
be felt for them, and an opportunity of getting rid of 
them will still be eagerly waited for. The question which 
the Left will continually ask themselves will still be— 
Why should we be ruled by Ministers who do not belong 
tous? Toa majority of the Left a Ministry of the Left ; 
to a majority of the Left Centre a Ministry of the Left 
Centre. If the Left Centre want to rule France, let them 
first convince Frenchmen: When the constituencies send 
up Left Centre representatives, we shall know that the 
time has come for us to put up with a Left Centre 
Cabinet ; but, so long as the constituencies go on send- 
ing up representatives who belong to us, we shall 
insist that the Ministers shall also belong to us. 
M. Wappineton seems still to think that, if he can 
only hit upon measures which will please the Left, 
the Left will forget to what section of the Chamber he 
belongs, and will be as well pleased as though these same 
measures had been brought in by their own party. He 
forgets that, evenif he could go on with this process for 
ever, the natural preference of a party for its own members 
over those who are simply its members by adoption would 
still stand in his way, and he forgets also that it is impos- 
sible that he should go on with this process for ever. 
Already M. Wanpinetoy has had to part company from 
the Left upon two important questions, and it is, certain 
that before very long some other question will present 
itself upon which he will find it equally impossible to 
agree with them. Their whole conception of the manner 
in which France ought to be governed differs from his, 
and unless he is prepared to sacrifice his own view on all 
occasions when it differs from the view of the Left—which, 
to do M. Wanpineron justice, is not at all likely to 
be the case—the day o a ge cannot be very long 
postponed. It may ily, however, be postponed 
long enough to very seriously injure the prospects of the 
moderate party in the country. Every concession which 
the Cabinet makes to extreme views is sure to alarm 
some of its moderate supporters, and if this is done in a 
| sufficient number of instances, the day on which the 
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resent Ministry leaves office may find it equally distrusted 

y Liberals of all shades. It is true that the opposite 
poliey depends for success on the truth of an hypothesis 
which still remains to be verified. To contend that M. 
Waopprnerton’s true wisdom would lie im laying the founda- 
tions of a majority yet to be formed, rather than in 
making hopeless efforts to keep together a majority which 
has no principle of coherence within itself, is to assume 
that the materials for building up such a majority exist in 
the country. If no such materials do exist, if the French 
constituencies have no more taste for moderate men and 
moderate measures than the French Chamber displays at 
this moment, then no doubt the present Cabinet have no 
future victories to look forward to in the event of their 
resigning office rather than become parties to measures, 
or associate themselves with men, that are not moderate. 
But, then, in that case they have no future victories to look 
forward to, do what they will. If they maintain with 
firmness their own principles now, they at all events 
stand to win in the event of another election disclosing 
a majority which is in sympathy with those principles. If 
they goon trying to please the Left, and in the end failing 
to do so, they will stand to lose in every event. If France 
is really as much in accord with the Left as it must be if 
the present Chamber accurately represents it in this 
respect, there is no chance for Left Centre principles 
until a change comes over the country. If France is 
not really as much in accord with the Left as the com- 
position of the Chamber would seem to show, then there 
is a chance for Left Centre principles whenever a general 
election is held. M. Wapprneton’s present procedure is 
only calculated to make this solitary chance less. 


This is the impression left by the first view of M. Jutes 
Ferry’s Bill to regulate the higher education. It is 
designed to abolish, or at all events to weight with so 
many disadvantages as to be tantamount to abolition, the 
newly created free Universities. Under the law passed 
by the National Assembly, University degrees are con- 
ferred by a mixed examining body, and security is thus 
obtained that the examination shall not be of a nature to 
bear unfairly on Catholic students. This mixed ex- 
amining body will now be abolished, and the students 
in the free Universities will have to present them- 
selves for examination to the authorities of the State 
University. As though this practical subjection of 
the free Universities to the State University could not 
be trusted sufficiently to discourage the growth of 
the former, they are further forbidden even to call them- 
selyes Universities. The French Government are pre- 
pared to go further than the most anti-Catholic Eng- 
glish government would go in Ireland. A charter has 
been refused to the Catholic University in Dublin; 
bat it has never been forbidden to call itself a Uni- 
versity. If M. Jutes Ferry’s Bill were applicable to 
Ireland, the Catholic University would not only be 
compelled to send its students to be examined at the 
Queen’s University, but it would be forbidden to take to 
itself any more imposing name than that of a Catholic 
Free School. These are not the only provisions which are 
calculated to give great and just offence to French 
Catholics. By another clause in the Bill no one can take 
part in instruction, whether public or free, or direct an 
educational establishment of any kind whatever, if he be- 
longs to any religious congregation not recognized by the | 
State. This provision is aimed at the Jesuits, and designed 
to cripple Catholic education by excluding those who are 
best qualified to be teachers from taking part in it. Pro- 
bably, if the congregations recognized by the State 
happened to answer to this description, slendbion of all re- 
ligious congregations would have been forbidden to teach. 
The present proposal can be defeated by the Church in the 
long run because she can, by degrees, transform the recog- 
nized religious congregations into teaching societies. But 
as this metamorphosis cannot be effected in a day, it is quite 
possible that the immediate result of the Bill will be to de- 
prive Catholic schools of every grade of their only possible 
teachers. A somewhat si r result might opuntecel 
in England if a law were suddenly passed forbidding the 
managers of voluntary schools to employ teachers who had 
received their education in denominational training colleges. 
Supposing that M. Jutes Ferry’s Bill were simply de- 
signed to improve the quality of Catholic education, it 
would be easy to avoid all inconvenience by giving the 
ecclesiastical authorities time to convert the recogni 


religious congregations into teaching bodies. As its object 


is probably not to improve Catholic education, but to de. 
stroy it, it may be taken for granted that no such interval 
will be allowed. That by such a measure as this it is 
possible to do real injury to the Church need not be de- 
nied, but it remains to be seen whether to be associated 
with such a measure will mend the fortunes of a Cabinet 
which is nothing if it is not moderate. 


THE WINE DUTIES, 


—— acceptance by the Government of Mr. Cartwricut’s 
motion for a Select Committee on the wine duties 
probably represents a general disposition in the House of 
Commons to make some concession, if possible, to the exi- 
gencies of Spain and Portugal. On the previous day Sir 
S. Nortucore had expressed to a deputation a strong 
opinion in favour of the present system. On the other 
hand, Lord Sattssury had, in his correspondence with the 
Spanish Government, held out a hope of inquiry, if not of 
a modiiication of the tariff. Exception was not unreason- 
ably taken by some of the speakers in the debate to am- 
biguous phrases used by Mr. Bourke on behalf of the 
Government. In some passages of his speech he implied 
that the proposed change might be a subject for negotia- 
tion; and it is true that a part of any new arrangement 
must consist in the abandonment of the differential duties 
which are now unjustly placed on British products by the 
Spanish Government; but it is necessary to guard against 
any supposed admission that the alcoholic test of wines 
has been hitherto used for the purpose of discrimination 
between the Peninsulaand France. Mr. GLapstone indeed, 
in 1860, may perhaps have caused some misapprehension 
by the avowal of his wish, on moral and social grounds, to 
encourage the consumption of light wines in England; 
but he adjusted the duties to the best of his judgment 
with exclusive regard to the interests of the revenue, 
which was supposed to require the imposition of a charge 
on spirits contained in wine. In the first instance he 
had thought of imposing ad valorem duties; but he was 
forced to abandon the plan as impracticable. It was also, 
perhaps hastily, assumed that at a certain point in the 
alcoholic scale the duties must rise by a single bound from 
the lowest to the highest level. The dividing line was 
more or less arbitrarily drawn at 26 degrees, with the 
result of taxing the mass of Spanish wines 150 per cent. 
more than the competing wines of France. The system 
is still supported by its author, and it seems also to satisfy 
the present CuanceLLor of the ExcHEQueER; but it is not 
so obviously just as to render an inquiry into its principle 
and operation superfluous. It is an unfortunate and 
unavoidable circumstance that the question should have 
been reopened in consequence of the threats and hostile 
measures of a foreign Government. Sir 8. Norrucore 
and Mr. Forster did their utmost to remove the impres- 
sions which had been produced by Mr. Bourkn’s language. 
It is not desirable that heretics in political economy at 
home or abroad should persuade themselves that the 
established policy of England is to be exchanged for a 
series of conflicts in the form of retaliatory duties. 


Although nearly all the wine imported from Portugal is 
subject to the higher duty, neither the wine-growers of 
the Douro nor the Portuguese Government have thus far 
urgently demanded the readjustment of the tariff. Port 
wine has a comparatively high price as compared with 
average sherry, and consequently the duty bears a smaller 
proportion to the value; but if the alcoholic test were 
abolished or readjusted, Portuguese growers and merchants 
would obtain a certain advantage. It would perhaps be 
impossible to ascertain how far the consumption of 
Peninsular wines is affected either by an artificial addi- 
tion to their cost or by the comparative cheapness of 
the wines of the Gironde and of Burgundy. A bottle of 
sherry goes farther than a bottle of claret, and almost all 
consumers have a — for one or the other wine. 
The importation of Spanish wines into England has greatly 
increased since the enactment of the existing tariff in 
1860, and the much larger increase in the consumption 
of claret is at least partly owing to a change in the 
national tastes and habits. The Spaniards, or those of 
them who are interested in the trade, assert, and perhaps 
persuade themselves, that the English consumption of 
their produce is seriously checked by the scale of duty ; 
but probably the principal contributors to the clamour 
are manufacturers who care not for the interests of the 
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wine trade, but for the exclusion through protecting duties 
of English goods. To them any excuse for imposing dif- 
ferential rates is welcome; and it is perhaps at the instance 
of the manufacturers that the Spanish Government has 
withdrawn from England the privileges of the most favoured 
nation. There is a certain ambiguity in the existing 
treaties ; but Sir Srarrorp Norrucore asserts positively 
that the most favoured nation clause is valid, and that the 
Spanish Government has therefore, by the imposition of 
the differential duties, exceeded its rights. When a foreign 
State affixes a wrongful and injurious interpretation to 
a treaty, it is extremely difficult to obtain redress. Re- 
taliatory duties would be paid by English subjects, though 
they might indirectly affect Spanish producers. A Customs 
duty on iron ore, which is largely imported from Spain 
into England, would be an exception to the fundamental 
rule that raw material is not a proper subject of taxation. 
An additional tax on Spanish wines, while it would also 
fall on the English consumer, would be a flagrant anomaly. 

The Committee may recommend the maintenance of 
the present system, or some new application of the alco- 
holic test, or its total abolition ; and it will be one of its 
first duties to ascertain whether the competition between 
spirits and the stronger class of wines is imaginary or practi- 
cal. The advocates of the present tariff maintain that the 
greater part of the pure wines of Spain fall below the 
standard of 26 degrees. The inference that the imported 
wines are mixed with spirits may probably be sound, but 
itis not necessarily relevant. The wines are fortified with 
alcohol, either because the process is necessary for their 
safe transit by sea, or because they become by admixture 
better suited to the taste of customers. In either case the 
adulteration, if it can be so called, is legitimate ; and it is 
not within the province of fiscal legislation to consider 
whether pure wine or wine mixed with spirits is the more 
wholesome beverage. In the case of port wine, consumers 
enjoy the best possible security against any excessive addi- 
tion of alcohol. No —_ which can be used for the pur- 
pose costs as little as the original wine; and consequently 
none will be used unless it improves in some respect the 
quality of the wine. The same relation between the cost 
of wine and the cost of spirits must apply to all the 
better kinds of sherry. An excess of alcohol must be 
injurious to the consumer, but it in no way concerns the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The only tenable justifica- 
tion of the alcoholic test is the risk of illicit distillation, 
and to those who have no technical knowledge of the 
matter the danger seems insignificant or remote. The 
extraction from a cask of wine of the alcohol which it 
contains is an easy chemical operation; but it may be 
doubted whether it would be commercially practicable, 
especially as it would involve the risk of exposure and of 
heavy penalties. It is true that the duty on Spanish 
wines is only a fourth of the duty on home-made or 
foreign spirit, so that in a certain sense the alcohol con- 
tained in the wine would be taxed at a lower rate; but, 
as long as it is not in the form of spirit, it will not com- 
pete with brandy or gin; and it could only be extracted 
at the cost of rendering the residuary liquor almost or 
wholly worthless. Wine-drinkers and spirit-drinkers, as 
a rule, form distinct classes. The consumer of lightly 
taxed Bordeaux wine will seldom recoup the revenue by 
balancing his thin potation with spirits. The alcoholic 
test, though it may be a substitute for an ad valorem 
arrangement of duties, has an entirely different operation. 
Some of the highest-priced wines are, under the test, 
admitted at the lower rate of duty. If it appears that 
the revenue from spirits requires no artificial protection, it 
would be impossible to defend the alcoholic scale on other 
grounds. 


It is the more expedient to consider the wine duties ex- 
clusively in relation to revenue, because diplomatic nego- 
tiations on the subject are 0g: to be complicated and 
embarrassing. If Sir Srarrorp Norrucore spoke with his 
usual accuracy of the most favoured nation clause, it would 
be proper to avoid the appearance of purchasing a right 
which is already possessed. Another difficulty arises from 
a second subject of difference between the Spanish and the 
English Governments. Long discussions have been held on 
the demand that the contraband trade between Gibraltar 
and the neighbouring —— coasts should be discouraged 
or prevented by the English Government. The trade 
is exclusively conducted by Spanish smugglers for the 
benefit of Spanish consumers, while traders at Gibraltar 
only exercise their strict right by selling their goods to 


any customers who require them. In ordinary cases no 
Government undertakes to enforce within its own terri 

the Customs regulations of foreign States ; but the peculiar 
circumstances of Gibraltar may perhaps render an ex- 
ception necessary. The true remedy for the evil would 
be the reduction of unreasonable tariffs which directly 
encourage contraband trade; but Spain, like every civi- 
lized country except England, is inveterately attached 
to a high tariff. The policy of concession to Spain 
may perhaps be still further complicated by the possible 
dissatisfaction of France. The Commercial Treaty was 
denounced by a late Minister who thought that the con- 
troversy between Protection and Free-trade was not even 


sufficiently important to require a reference to his own 


Cabinet. The error, though it was censured at the time, 
has not been since corrected ; and M. WappINeTon and some 
of his colleagues have held out to Protectionist depu- 
tations suspicious expressions of regard to the interests of 
producers. If the duty on Spanish wines is reduced, the 
enemies of Free-trade will probably allege that the con- 
cession has been made at the expense of the French wine+ 
growers. It is true that the alcoholic test was instituted 
for purposes of revenue, without reference to the interests 
of any wine-producing country; but men easily persuade 
themselves that they have a vested interest in any profit- 
able state of things which exists, and few Frenchmen are 
likely to study the arguments of the Spanish Govern- 
ment and of the English advocates of concession. If the 
Report of the Committee should be in favour of a change, 
the CHancetLor of the ExcuEquer will probably decline 
an immediate reduction of the duties on strong wines, on 
the ground that he cannot at present afford any immediate 
sacrifice of revenue; but, if the Committee condemns the 
principle of the tax, the House of Commons will insist on 
an early change. 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN. 


HREE Bills, having for their common object the 
amendment of the law which regulates the liability of 
employers for injuries sustained by persons in their service, 
are now before the House of Commons. The Arrorney- 
GENERAL’s goes, as might have been expected, the least 
far of the three. It proposes that, if any person shall be 
injured or killed by the negligence of a fellow-servant, it 
shall not be lawful to plead ‘common employment” as a 
defence against an action for compensation, provided that 
the person guilty of the negligence is a “servant in 
“ authority ” of such employer. A “servant in authority ” 
is defined to mean, as regards railways, any one entrusted 
with the management of the whole or of any particular 
part of the railway or of the traffic, or of any station on 
the railway, or of any work connected with it; as regards 
mines, any one entrusted with the management of the 
mine or of any particular pit or colliery; and, as re- 
gards other manufactures, any one entrusted with the 
management of the works or of any separate portion of 
the works. Mr. Macponatp, who is the author of the 
second Bill, proposes to do away with the plea of “ com- 
“ mon employment ”’ altogether, and to place the workman 
upon precisely the same footing with a stranger as regards 
compensation for injuries. In either case the master is to 
be held liable for the acts of his servants. A third Bill, 
which bears on its back the name of Mr. Brasszy, steers 
a middle course between the two. The injured workman 
is to have the same right of compensation as a stranger 
with regard to any injury caused. by defective works or 
machinery, or by the negligence of any person entrusted 
with superintendence or authorized to give instructions, 
or by the observance of any rules or bylaws put forth by 
the employer. Both the two latter Bills provide that the 
injured workman shall not have materially contributed to 
the injury by his own negligence. 

Of these three Bills Mr. Brassry’s seems to be decidedly 
the best. Mr. Macponatp’s may be put aside as certain to 
work injustice. The responsibility for an injury done to 
one workman by another ought to fall on those, and on 
those only, by whose fault the accident was caused. Could 
the master, iP he had taken all the care open to him to 
take, have prevented the accident from happening? If 
he could have prevented it, there is no hardship in enact- 
ing that he shall pay the penalty. If, on the other hand, 
it is plainly the fault of a fellow-servant about whom the 
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maater knows nothing, where is the equity of making the 
employer pay for that which he had no power to prevent ? 
It is difficult to see how, on a large scale, such alaw as that 
demanded by Mr. Macponatp would be compatible with 
the carrying on of business. Nothing is gained by simply 
transferring a burden from one pair of shoulders to another, 
if the second pair is equally guiltless. Undoubtedly it is 
a hard thing that a chance piece of carelessness on the 
of a fellow-workman should make a man a cripple 
life, withont the employer for whom he is working 
being liable to pay him anythi Bat then it would 
be an equal hardship if the employer were to be made 
liable for the separate acts of every workman in his em- 
ploy. though he knows nothing whatever of their quali- 
tions and left the business of engaging them entirely to 
ethers. Look at the question which way you like, it 
is not possible to see a perfectly clear road out of the 
difficulty. The law as it standsis an encouragement to 
carelessness on the part of masters in delegating their 
authority and in carrying on their business. The law 
as Mr. Macoonatp would make it might in a short time 
reduce the master to beggary, for no fault of his own. 
How, for example, could a concern, employing perhaps 
some thousands of workmen, be kept afloat at all if the 
cost of compensation for every injury inflicted by the 
carelessness of every one of them should fall upon the 
master? There might be hardly a week in which some 
accident would not occur in some part of the works, and 
in every one of these cases the cost of maintaining the 
sufferer in sickness, or of compensating his family after 
his death, would have to be defrayed by-a man who had 
not, and could not have, any means of guarding against 
the accident. It is not a sufficient answer to this ob- 
jection to say with Mr. Macpowaxp that it is impossible 
for a labourer to guard against being pushed off a plank, 
or struck by a falling slate, through the carelessness 
of a fellow-workman. Is it any more possible for an 
employer to guard a labourer against being so pushed 
off or struck? And if it is no more possible—if the em- 
ployer would, in fact, stand under Mr. Macponatp’s Bill 
in just the same position as the workman stands under 
the present law, being in all respects equally guiltless of 
having done anything to merit such a position—we fail 
altogether to see the justice of the proposal. As between 
two equal wrongs there is no object in making a change. 
It is different altogether where the question either of 
agency or of material or plant comes in. These things lie 
at the disposal of the employer; and, if they are faulty, 
he is fairly punished for suffering them to be faulty. The 
negligence of a man’s agent may fairly be considered 
his own negligence. If he had made choice of a 
better man for the work, the accident would probably 
have never happened. The same thing applies to ma- 
chinery or plant. If a workman is injured by the 
carelessness of the servant who has charge of a machine, 
the employer, who does not know what any particular 
man out of the many in his service is fit for, is not 
morally responsible for the accident. But, if a workman is 
inj by the fault of the machine itself, by the bad ma- 
‘terials or bad workmanship used in constructing it, in the 
{ majority of cases the employer is morally responsible 
or it. The quality of materials and workmanship usually 
depends on the cost of the thing made; if it is defective 
in either of these respects, it is because the employer has 
aimed at getting the machine cheap, and, so long as he 
succeeded in this, has been indifferent to everything else. 
If Mr. Brassey’s Bill becomes law, employers will be 
much more careful than they are now in the selection of 
agents and in the purchase of machinery or plant. They 
will know that carelessness on either of these points may 
involve them in heavy loss, and they will consequently 
feel that economy in regard to them may be only extrava- 
gance in the end. 


The fault of the Arrorney-Generat’s Bill is that it 
makes no mention of injuries caused by defective 
machinery or plant, and thus leaves one of the most 

ment causes of accidents to workmen, and one for 
which the master is ordinarily most directly and justly 
responsible, altogether untouched. Besides this, the 
definition of “servant in authority’ seems to be needlessly 
and vexatiously restricted. Thus in the case of a Railway 
Company there are many persons to whose orders or 
directions the workmen are bound to conform, who are yet 
not “ entrusted by the Company with the management of 
“ the railway or of the traffic, or of any particular part of 


“ the railway or traffic, or of any station on the railway or 
“ of any works connected with the railway.” These words 
may seem comprehensive, but it will be seen that they 
practically limit the employer’s responsibility to cases in 
which the accident has been caused by the negligence of 
the station-master or of some very few and dignified 
officials. It is not the secretary or the traffic manager 
or the chairman of the Board of Directors who is usually to 
blame for the death of a platelayer ora signalman. It is 
some person very much lower down in the service of the 
Company, but still not so low down as not to be invested 
with authority to give orders to the platelayer or the 
signalman which he is bound to obey on pain of dis- 
missal. Wherever the consideration of obedience comes 
in, the plea that the accident is caused by the act of a 
fellow-workman ccases to represent the facts accurately. 
The negligence of a fellow-workman is, in theory at 
least, the act of a man with whom his fellows are free to 
work or not to work as they think best. The negligence 
of a workman whose orders his so-called fellow-workmen 
are bound to obey is the act of aman with whom his 
fellows are not free to work or not to work as they 
think fit. The Arrorney-Generat’s Bill takes no proper 
cognizance of this vital distinction. 


THE LORDS ON INTEMPERANCE. 


y tee Report of the Lords’ Committee on Intemperance 
gives an account of the changes which Parliament 
has made during the last ten years in the system of 
licensing public-houses. It next examines, though in one 
instance in a very hasty and superficial manner, five of the 
principal proposals which have been made with a view of 
devising a substitute for the present licensing system. 
And, finally, it suggests certain amendments which are not 
inconsistent with the retention of the present system. The 
first part of the Report is, on the whole, the most valu- 
able of the three. It is so because it brings out very 
clearly, though to all appearance quite unintentionally, 
how little real need there is for the constant excitement 
which is kept up about the liquor question. What Sir 
Witrrip Lawson calls “the drink difficulty ” is in no sense 
an increasing difficulty. If it were but let alone, there seems 
considerable reason to believe that it would shortly become 
a decreasing difficulty. The Committee state that, though the 
population has been rapidly growing, the number of 
public-houses has scarcely increased, and a large number 
of beer-houses have ceased to exist. The suppression of 
beer-houses, and the improvement effected in the character 
of licensed houses, have done a great deal to make the 
streets of large towns more orderly. The endorsement of 
licences has become a much more dreaded punishment. 
As regards the statistics of drunkenness, more uncertainty 
prevails. The consumption per head of intoxicating 
liquors has greatly increased ; but, formidable as this fact 
may seem, the Committee are probably right in saying 
that a large part of it represents the moderate drinking of 
sober men. The apprehensions for drunkenness are very 
much more numerous than they were ten years ago; but 
the increase seems to have been governed by no general law, 
and there are no means of distinguishing between cases in 
which it is the result of greater activity on the part of the 
police and cases in which it indicates greater prevalence 
of drunkenness. So far as any conclusion can be drawn 
from the figures, they go to disprove the supposed con- 
nexion between the number of public-houses and dranken- 
ness. There is even some reason for maintaining that 
where there are fewest public-houses there is most drunk- 
enness. The causes which seem to be most permanently 
at work in producing drunkenness are density of popu- 
lation and the neighbourhood of a great coal-field. 
This is only what might naturally have been expected. 
The chief incentives to drinking are ill health, which 
craves for stimulants, and that peculiar form of exhaustion 
which craves for liquid. In proportion as the population 
becomes more healthy the first of these will cease to ope- 
rate, while the second will be best weakened by affording 
increased opportunities of gitting at palatable non- 
alcoholic drinks. The Committee acknowleuge that among 
the higher class of artisans drunkenness is becoming less 
common—a fact which seems to suggest that the working 
class is slowly passing through the same change as that 
through which the upper classes have already passed. 

If this is so, it is of itself an argument against any very 
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novel or sweeping legislation on the subject. The existing | 
licensing system is open to grave objections on the, 


score of consistency and principle, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the confusion which would accompany any 
complete change would not do more harm than the 
benefits to be anticipated from it would do good. If the 
Report of the Lords’ Committee had disclosed a great and 
unmistakable increase of drunkenness, it might have 
been plausibly contended that Parliament ought at once to 
take the question in hand. In that case it would have 
been expedient, as it certainly would have been easy, to 
show the weakness of that part of the Report which deals 
with the free licensing system. The Committee entirely 
ignore the two considerations which make in favour of 
that system, and appear to think that it is disposed of by 
the remark that the evidence given as to its working was 


not sufficient to warrant the Committee in drawing any | 


definite conclusions as to its effects on intemperance. But, 
supposing that free licensing had only not increased 
drunkenness—and this much apparently is universally con- 
ceded to it—that would constitute a very strong motive for 
adopting it. The present licensing system is objectionable 
on two grounds, which stand quite apart from the increase 
or decrease of drunkenness. It gives an indirect support 
to a bad theory of government—the theory that the sober 


part of the community is to be punished for the benefit of 
the drunken part; and it creates and maintains a 


dangerously powerful monopoly. If a system can be 
devised which would have neither of these results, 
while any drawbacks under which it may labour 
are fully shared by the present system, the argument for 
making the change is a very strong one. That itis not 
overwhelming is due to the fact that there is no de- 
monstrable need for legislating on the matter at all, and 
consequently no need for running the risk of having the 
present system altered for the worse instead of for the 
better, which would necessarily attend legislation in the 
present uncertain state of the public mind on the subject. 

The paragraphs of the Report which deal with per- 
missive prohibition are drawn up with great ability. The 
arguments against this preposterous proposal have never 
been better or more succinctly stated. But the Committee 
do not seem to have been fully on their guard against 
the conceivable introduction of the principle by a side wind 
under the name of the Gothenburg system. This system, as 
modified by Mr. CuaMBERLAIN, would empower every Town 
Council to become the owner of all the public-houses 
in the town, and to carry on the trade of publican for the 
convenience of the inhabitants, with a proviso that no 
individual shall derive any profit from the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. It is not to be denied that this system, 
supposing it to be carried out successfully, would have 
some decided advantages. The municipal authorities 
would have obvious motives for discouraging drunkenness, 
and it would be easy to give the working managers of the 
public-houses a positive inducement to push the sale of 
non-intoxicating drinks in preference to that of alcoholic 
drinks. It is plain, however, that, if the liberty of Town 
Councils were altogether unrestricted, the principle of per- 
missive prohibition would be adopted under another name. 
The only difference between the Gothenburg scheme and 
Sir Wirrrip Lawson’s scheme would be that the first would 
vest the local option in the representatives of the ratepayers, 
while the second vests it in the ratepayersthemselves. It 
is true that Mr. Caampertaty, “ when pressed with the 
“ argument that his Bill, if it became law, would enable 
“ the local authority to close all public-honses,” said that 
there would be no objection to the insertion of a clause 
forbidding corporations to reduce the number of houses 
below a certain proportion to the population; and if this 
were done, one objection to the scheme would no doubt 
be removed. Provided that the rights of the Town 
Council were limited to superintending the business, and 
did not extend to its abolition, we are inclined to agree 
with the Committee that permission might be given to 
one or more boroughs to try the experiment. But the idea of 
the Gothenburg system should never be disjoined from the 
idea of a minimum limit to the number of public-houses, 
and in that company it will probably be so distasteful to 
enthusiasts of Sir Witrrip Lawson’s type that it will 
stand but a small chance of being adopted even as an 
isolated and tentative measure. 


The chief impression left by a perusal of this Report 


is that the suppression of drunkenness is very much more | 


@ question of good magistrates than of good legislation. 


One of the most weighty objections to the present 
licensing system is that it is alleged to indispose magis- 
trates to inflict severe penalties on the owners of so valu- 
able a property as a public-house often is. It seems to be 
conceded that where the magistrates act with decision as 
regards the endorsement of licences the character of. the 
persons who hold them is very much improved. A double 
pressure is brought to bear on them—their own fear 
of losing their licence and of the owner’s fear lest the 
premises themselves should be disqualified. Under the 
Act of 1872, endorsements on the licence were made 
compulsory in the case of certain offences, while in the 
case of other and lesser offences they were left to the 
discretion of the justices. The Act of 1874 made en- 
dorsements optional in all cases, and the result of this 
change has been to make them extremely rare. We 
agree with the Committee that the provisions of the 
Act of 1872 should be renewed, and we would even go the 
length of including the offence of permitting drunkenness 
in the category of those which should necessarily be en- 
dorsed on the licence. The recommendations with regard 
to hours of closing do not hold out any promise of advan- 
tage sufficient to counterbalance the discontent which the 
adoption of them would probably cause. The more ex- 
clusively legislation is directed to ensuring the proper 
oat of public-houses, the more likely it is to attain its 
end. 


ISANDULA. 


Toe growth of military myths is a curious yet familiar 

henomenon. Men who are sober and dispassionate enough 
in other things, who in the general business of life, or when dealing 
with matters of science or the events of ordinary history, take 
nothing for granted without sufficient evidence, surrender all their 
critical faculties as suon as an incident of war comes on the scene. 
The French, so calm and precise when treating of scientific sub- 
jects, are notoriously untrustworthy when they come to write 
about military events. Victor Hugo’s romance of Waterloo was 
almost equalled in absurdity by Lamartine’s account of the 
battle, in which we are told how Napoleon stood over a shell on 
the point of bursting in order to encourage the army, as if the 
wholearmy could see him performing this ridiculous feat ; and how he 
made his cavalry—the whole of them apparent] y—dismount and un- 
fasten the curb chains of their horses’ bridles, in order to give greater 
impetus to theircharge. Thiera’s accounts, also, of any battles in 
which the French were engaged are for the most part thoroughly 
untrustworthy. But the creation of myths is not limited to the 
French. We flatter ourselves that we are a common-sense people, 
not given to brag and bluster; but the way in which some of our 
wempegre talk about the army is enough to make the readers 
ashamed of themselves. The Standard, for example, in describing 
the arrangements for the Duke of Connaught’s marriage, us 
how “ that true soldier, the Red Prince,” is sure to go into raptares 
of delight on seeing our magnificent Horse Guards; as if it re- 
quired one to be a true soldier in order not to see that mag- 
nificence does not consist in a horse being obviously over- 
weighted by the long-legged man who bestrides it. It is an 
article of faith with most English people that the French cavalry 
actually charged our squares at Waterloo, and were repulsed at 
the point of the bayonet; and we have been told over and over 
again that our troops in the Indian Mutiny went through the 
campaign with compressed lip and flashing eye. There is every 
appearance that people are now disposed to draw a purely imagi- 
nary picture of the massacre at Isandula, instead of trying to 
make out from the accounts what actually happened. 

The Standard, for example, when publishing last Monday 
the evidence taken by the Court of Inquiry, observes upon 
it:—“ What wenn | afterwards "—that is, after the Zulus 
developed their attack—“need not be told over again. Super- 
human bravery was unavailing against the savage hordes that 
came pas down, one after another, upon the heroic and de- 
voted handful of British soldiers opposed to them. The men of 
the 24th and their gallant comrades fought as Englishmen 
alone can fight in face of fearful odds. . . . There was 
but one thing to be done—to fight and die—and this they did, 
selling their lives desperately, and almost giving, by their 
indomitable courage, their slaughter the moral effect of a 
victory.” When, however, we turn to the evidence on 
which this bombastic account professes to be based, we 
are quite unable to find any statement which justifies the as- 
sumption it contains. ‘The most complete account of the disaster 
is contained in the statement of Captain Essex, of the 75th, at- 
tached to the Transport Department. We need not quote at 
length what everybody must have read; but he ba the 
final break-up of the force in the following words :—“ While he 
(Colonel Durnford) was spea'ting, those men of the Native Con- 
tingent who had remained 1 action rushed past us in the utmost 
disorder, thus laying open the right and rear of the companies of 
the 1st Battalion 24th on the left, and the enemy, dashing forward 


, 12 a most rapid manner, poured in at this part of the line. Ina 
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moment all was disorder, and [only ?] a few of the men of the 
Ist Battalion 24th Regiment had time to fix bayonets before the 
enemy was among them, using their assegais with fearful effect. I 
heard officers calling to their men to be steady, but the retreat be- 
came in a few seconds general, and in a direction towards the road to 
Rorke’s drift... .. The only space which appeared open was down 
a deep gully running to the south of the road, into which we 

lunged in great confusion. . . . . The enemy followed us closely, 

ring occasionally, but chiefly making use of the BR eas 
about half a mile from the neck”—of land already referred to— 
“the retreat had to be carried on in nearly single file, and in this 
manner the Buffalo River was gained at a point about five miles 
below Rorke’s Drift. In crossing the river many men and horses 
were carried away by the stream and lost their lives. After cross- 
ing, the fire of the enemy was discontinued. Pursuit, however, 
was still kept up, but with little effect. . . . . The number of 
white men who crossed the river at this point was, as far as I 
could see, about forty.” 

Comparing these two accounts, that of the eye-witness and that 
of the writer in the Standard, one could hardly suppose that they 
referred to the same event. The latter evidently does not want 
to know the exact facts. There was a fight of some sort, anda 
great many of our men were killed; so it is coolly stated, not 
only without evidence, but in the teeth of the evidence, that 
there had been an heroic stand made, and that our men had sold 
their lives desperately, fighting as only Englishmen can fight, and 
more to the same purpose. It is quite evident that in reality there 
was a general panic and skedaddle. At first the troops showed 
front, although they seem to have been not very judiciously 
handled ; but, after they were thrown into disorder by the native 
contingent breaking through them, the officers in vain endeavoured 
to get them to rally; it wasa case of sauve qui peut. The flight 
appears to have continued for about eleven miles, the line being, 
not to Rorke’s Drift, ten miles in rear, but to a point on the river 
five miles lower down. A great part of the retreat was per- 
formed in single file, the Zulus shooting and cutting the poor fellows 
down as they staggered along helplessly, not attempting to make any 
resistance. The two officers whose bodies were recovered with the 


fragments of the regimental colours were apparently among those. 


drowned. Far be it from us to imply that there is any discredit in an 
officer, or any one else, running off the field of battle with the colours 
when his men will not stay; only there is nothing heroic in 
‘doing so; the heroic thing would have been to stay on the field 
and be killed in defending them. Nor should hard language be 
used about any part of the conduct of the victims of this flight; 
the circumstances under which the detachment found themselves 
were of a kind to try the strongest nerves, and to throw any 
soldier not possessed of extraordinary coolness and self-reliance 
off his balance ; and when once the little band got out of hand, it 
was probably impossible to have retrieved the day, even had some 
man with a genius for war been there to make the attempt. 
But what we do say is that the mere fact that there has 


‘been great slaughter is no evidence of gallant conduct. On 


the contrary, where the loss in any action is extraordinarily 
heavy on one side, the presumption will usually be that the 
slaughtered troops have not done their best. The Roman army 
did not behave particularly well at Cannz when it was cut to 
pieces ; and in modern times the great slaughter most often takes 
—_ when troops, instead of going on, fall back or stand still, as 

ppened so often to the Russians in the late war. This was cer- 
tainly the case in recent instances of exceptional loss in Indian 
battles, and the statement, we believe, will be found to hold good 
en; Again we say, we do not blame these poor fellows at 

ndula for doing what probably most men of any nation would 
have done under the circumstances, but neither do we praise them. 
A soldier should be taught that, after all, he can but be killed ; 
and in the case of the men at Isandula, it would have been far 
better to be killed fighting back to back, and inflicting severe 
loss on the enemy—really selling their lives dearly—than to be 
picked off one by one while struggling miserably among a band 
ef fugitives in single file along a track to the rear, making 
no resistance to the pursuing and triumphant enemy. No 
doubt, to Lieutenant Chard and his galiant comrades it must 
have seemed like courting certain death to stop at Rorke’s Drift, 
after a body more than ten times their number had been cut to 
pieces; but, as the event showed, the boldest and bravest course 
proved also the safest. Had they also broken up and fled, probably 
the victorious Zulus would not have stopped even at Helpmakaar. 
The moral is obvious, and we think every man who has the cause 
of truth and the reputation of the army at heart is bound te pro- 
test against the employment of this tall talk and ill-earned eulogy 
on a passage of arms which in reality affords little ground for satis- 
faction in any quarter. Far worse, however, than the Standard is 
the Graphic. The disgusting pictures in last week’s number of 
that paper are as false in fact as debased in taste; the attempted 
escape of two officers on horseback from the slaughter to which 
their men on foot were doomed being represented as if it were a 
noble feat, instead of conduct for which, had they survived, they 
would certainly have been called to serious account. Happily the 
British army is not likely to take its notions of duty trom the 
Graphic ; but, so far as these nasty pictures have any effect at all, 
it must be bad. 

As regards the matter on which it was expected that the 
report of the Court of Inquiry would throw light, we really do 
not see what further information is needed ; surely a plain infer- 
ence may now be drawn. 


All discussion as to the precise | 


instructions given to Lieutenant-Colonel Pulleine when left in 
charge of the camp, and as to the relative share of respon- 
sibility placed on him and Colonel Durnford for what followed, 
is quite superfluous in view of the spirit of the instructions 
afforded by the General’s own behaviour. Why ask whether the 
General expected Colonel Pulleine to entrench his camp, or not to 
move out of it, when it is obvious that the General had —e 
no expectation of such a precaution being necessary ? The Gene 
himself sent out a detachment of native troops with only one day’s 
food, which bivouacked in the open ten miles from the camp. 
Next day he sent out a detachment of British infantry, with four 
guns, to join the first, and these two bodies attacked the enemy 
they found in front of them, operating by different lines, and with- 
out waiting to be reinforced. Afterwards a part of this advanced 
force is left to bivouac by itself ten miles from camp, with no sort 
of protection or defence save their rifles and the guns, and a native 
battalion is sent back alone, while the General himself sets off to ride 
in to camp attended by only a small escort. It is evident from all this 
that the need for precautions of any sort was not believed in by the 
General, and his confidence was probably shared by the whole force. 
The courage and address of the enemy were undervalued, and the 
possibility of such an attack as they actually made was totally un- 
imagined. The business before the troops, so every one thought, 
was to seek out the enemy and to attack him wherever he could be 
found ; equally was it supposed that the first detachment at hand 
would be sufficient for the purpose. When, therefore, Durnford 
found that the enemy were showing themselves in front of the camp, 
the natural impulse was to go in search of them. Was not this 
exactly what the General was doing himself? And when Durn- 
ford asked to be reinforced by the Europeans, this, too, of course 
was done. The native contingent alone might not be a match for 
the Zulus, but a company or two of Europeans with the Henry- 
Martini would soon send them to the rightabout. For the blunder 
involved in all this the General is of course the responsible man ; 
but that it was to a certain extent a natural blunder must be ad- 
mitted. However, the time for trying the effect of a change of 
commander has gone by. If Lord Chelmsford was to be super- 
seded, his successor should have been sent out with the reinforce- 
ments. And till we hear of the next move we must console 
ourselves by reflecting that the General is a man of great and 
varied experienee, brave, active, and personally popular, and that, 
at any rate, no one should be more likely than himself to profit by 
his dearly bought experience, 


ADVICE TO BOOK-FANCIERS. 


J te people who believe themselves to be fond of books are 
innumerable, and may be divided into several classes. There 
is the class of readers who like to hurry through all the newest 
volumes from the circulating library. Their knowledge is bounded 
on one side by three-volume novels, and on the other by the very 
latest demonstrations that Deuteronomy was not written 
Moses, but by another person of the same name. They are ac- 
quainted with the blue, or green, or cream-coloured covers of the 
freshest romances, histories, and heresies; and their craze for 
novelty they take for a love of books. Libraries of their own 
these people have none ; nor do they ever lookat a work which has 
lost its first gloss and gaiety of gilding. 

Other people say they are fond of books, and point to a col- 
lection of favourites. They possess well-thumbed copies of The 
Gentle Life and of Sinai and Palestine. They have the Waverley 
Novels, which they do not read, the plays of Shakspeare in an 
illustrated edition, Our Mutual Friend, the Idyls of the King, and 
some half-bound volumes of the Sunday at Home. Again, there 
are lovers of reading who treat books merely as instruments of 
study. Like a terrible revolutionary writer who has shaken the 
system of the Bibliophile Jacob, they declare that the art of 
binding is the enemy of study. If a man is really hard at work, 
he likes to have a dozen tomes open before him. He pushes one 
inside another, and that again inside a third, that he may find his 
places of reference more easily. He thrusts a pen into the leaves 
of one volume; he lays another flat on its face; and he keeps a 
folio open by setting down the leg of a chair on the passage that 
he wants to have ready to his hand. Of course, if the eager and 
impulsive student were dealing with books beautifully clothed in 
citron, in blue, and in red morocco by Thouvenin or Derome, he 
could hardly behave thus without some qualms of conscience. 
Very few people are like the revolutionary character already re- 
ferred to, who invariably began work by tearing the bindings off 
his books and throwing them into the fire. Stopping short at that 
point, the hard reader does not buy bound books at all. He has 
other tricks incompatible with a delicate, an almost erotic admira- 
tion of books. He turns down pages, which is the unpardonable 
sin. He makes pencil marks, as a woodman “ blazes ” his path 
through the trees of a forest. He jots down references where he 
finds it convenient ; in short, he behaves as if books were made 
for man, and not as if man had been created merely to glorify 
books and enjoy their neatness and shininess for ever. 

What the true Bibliophile is, in contradistinction to the mere 

tron of the circulating library or the working: man of letters, may 

gathered from a little work, Connaissances nécessaires & un 
Bibliophile, written and published by M. Edouard Rouveyre. A 
real Bibliophile without a is he who, when he hears that a 
new book is coming out, two copies printed for himself on 
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China or Japan paper, or on papier Whatman. Let it not be sup- 
posed that the real bibliophile means to give away one of those 
two exquisite copies. No; he carefully selects the most perfect 
sheets out of the double set, has them bound together, and destroys 
the remainder. We confess that this person seems to us a monster 
of selfishness, and even M. Rouveyre admits that he goes a little 
too far. “C’est ponsser un peu loin la bibliophilie.” Probably 
this fabulous character refuses to read La Comtesse d’Escar 
except in the edition in which the lady is called comteesse, a 
misprint worth some fifty pounds in the present state of the market.. 
M. Rouveyre does not expect all the world, even of meritorious 
people, to have reached this pitch of inhuman perfection. He 
gives the young amateur a deal of useful advice, and certainly 
no one needs advice more than the young amateur. 

When a man is first touched by the fever of bibliomania, he 
makes a certain round of mistakes, He collects the wrong things, 
the things that have gone out of fashion, the books that are y 
worthless. He imagines that he has made great bargains, where- 
as he is really loading his shelves with worm-eaten and infectious 
bougquins, not worth sixpence a-piece. He probably begins by 
believing in Aldines, and anything that has an anchor on it is 
good enough for him. He gradually learns that all the works of 
all the Aldi are not equally valuable, and he confines himself to 
the search after the publications of Aldus Manutius I. He is 
charmed by the readiness with which dealers sell him the first 
edition of Catullus for a few shillings, and charmed he remains 
till a friend points out that this copy is a fraudulent imitation. 
The Lyons printers put out a wretched copy, without date or 
place, a copy which Aldus declared not only looked ugly, but 
smelt disugreeably. Then there is the Juvenal and Persius marked 
1501, which seems very valuable till it is discovered that 1501 is a 
misprint for 1521, and that the book is worth less than a common 
Oxford text. In the same way an Elzevir Cesar seems a treasure 
before you observe that the numbering of the pages is correct, 
whence it follows that the example isa mere snare for the unwary. 
Perhaps by the time the passionate neophyte has bought all this 
experience he is a little weary of book-hunting. If not, his is a 
confirmed case, and he had better pay serious attention to the 
advice of M. Rouveyre. 

The beginner will want a book-case; the fresher he is, the greater 
will be his need. The accomplished collector prefers a small and 
beautiful cabinet. He does not care for great sprawling folios or 
books in many volumes. He collects the gems of printing and 
binding, the lovely books whose value is sentimental, the books 
that belonged to Mme. du Barry, or Diane de Poictiers, to Marie 
Antoinette, Mme. de Sévigné, Henri III., De Thou, or Grolier. A 
hundred of these, valued at a million francs, make a collection in 
themselves. One bibliophile used to confine himself to one love 
atatime. He carried about, in a pocket contrived for the pur- 
pose, an Aldine Petrarch in a Maioli binding. These delicate 

sions are not for the beginner. He has not yet got rid of the 
idea that books are meant to be read, not to be carried about like 
talismans, or worshipped in a kind of joss-house. 

A book-case, says M, Rouveyre, quoting Vitruvius, should be 
kept in a room that fronts the rising sun, and “ takes the morn- 
ing.” “A southern aspect favours the birth and growth of in- 
sects, a western aspect makes a library too damp, and ex- 
poses the books to the danger of superfluous moisture.” 
Alas, there are some books that even a room which faces 
the setting sun cannot cure of their intolerable dryness! 
They would be safe in the cellar where the large paper Aldine 
Homer of Francis I. mouldered before it was rescued by M. 
Firmin Didot. If possible, the book-case should be voisin dun 
réservoir—why, we cannot imagine. When the cabinet is full of 
books they must receive the most respectful attention. On very 
fine days the glass doors may be opened, and the books may take 
an airing. An occasional visit to the sea-side, or to Switzerland, 
might do the precious objects good ; but M. Rouveyre gives no 
advice on this subject. Be most careful not to leave the doors open 
in the evening, for not only is there the risk of catching cold, 
but butterflies and moths may come in and deposit their eggs 
among first editions of Racine, or on the designs of Boucher. 
Books should be tenderly dusted once a fortnight or so, not once a 

ear, the the libraries of clubs in London. 
only dusting once a year (especially in a lite or 
University Club, where the volumes, naturally, are never disturbed), 
black dust is allowed to accumulate to the depth of about an inch 
and a half, If any one does venture to open a book, he is at once 
so covered with grime that he has the air rather of a chimney- 
sweep than of a man of letters. At the same time, his fingers, 
covered with horrible stains, make marks all over the pages of the 
historian or poet. M. Rouveyre remarks that a fine of dust 
is just what insects like, and insects are the chief foes of the 
book-lover. In the volume before us there is a plate which 
represents the ruinous remains of an elaborate binding. “The 
worms they creep in, and the worms they creep out,” as 
“ Monk” Lewis said, referring to the skull of Alonzo the Brave. 
The great enemy of dust in the library is, naturally, a Dutch- 
man. M. de Bosch of Leyden has described in elegant Latin 
the rise and growth of his own passion for books. “ From boy- 
hood,” he says, “I began to make this collection on the principle 
of admitting no book that was not full and complete, free from 
spot or stain, and untouched by worms.” By devoting sixty years 
to the task, M. de Bosch got together a library in which even the 
oldest examples looked as clean and white as if they had just left 
the press. His feelings when people wish to be allowed to read 


his books must be extremely poignant. Certainly clean books are 
desirable, but what are people with limited incomes todo? If 
pg che chance to light ona rare old volume, it is almost certain 
to be wormed, or rusty, or “ cut down.” 

Should margins be cut by the binder, should his ilegious 
tools invade the loose paper? M. Lacroix, strange to say, is all for 
cutting down superfluous margins. It has always been sus 
that the Bibliophile Jacob was an unsound bibliophile. He has 
read so many books, he has written so many books, that he is 
tainted with the heresy of regarding books as aids to study. He 
fails to see that loose ins, which catch all the dust, are aids 
to the student. M. La Fizeliére is more orthodox. “A book 
which does not retain its full margin is dishonoured,” he cries ; and 
M. Rouveyre admits that the ion for rough margins is une 


douce manie! Motteley, the old fancier of the early part of the 
century, made a good thing out of this “sweet mania.” He was 


not an educated man, but he had the natural gift of Snuffy Da 
in the Antiguary. He could smell out rare books, and once hit 
on a perfect mine of uncut and unbound Elzevirs in a bookseller’s 
stall in Hung Motteley bought the whole assortment, and 
skilfully raised the price of Elzevirs in the Paris market. He then 
gradually allowed his uncut examples to appear one by one, and 
thus did a really magnificent stroke of business. Many of these 
examples were burned by the Communists; but, though good 
Elzevirs have thus become rarer, the taste for them has declined. 
About bindings M. Rouveyre has a great deal to say. They 
are certainly very beautiful; some examples at present to be seen 
in the British Museum might make a bibliophile throw himself on 
his knees in pious raptures. Without sound bindings, too, books 
cannot be preserved. On the other hand, if a man really means 
reading, he prefers cloth or paper. It is sacrilege to hold morocco 
near the fire, which warps and ruins the covers. Only students 
who read, like Bouffon and Machiavelli during his exile, in silk, 
velvet, and lace ruffles, can afford to work with books bound by 
Lortic, Derome, or Dusseuil. Others must have one set of books 
for use and another for show, and for the almost religious exercise 
of contemplative adoration. M. Firmin Didot almost became 
tical in his remarks about the colours of morocco, “ Let red 
reserved for books on war, and blue for naval treatises, as, in 
ancient times, the em ape wore a red mantle when they recited 
the Iliad, a blue mantle when they declaimed the Odyssey. I have 
seen, in my father’s library, a magniticent copy of Barnes’s Homer, 
the Iliad being bound in red, the Odyssey in ee morocco. Violet 
might be kept for the great dignitaries of the Church, black for 
philosophers, rose-red for poéstes légves. The ornaments of the 
covers would designate books on Egypt, on Arabian art, on 
Greece,” and so on. 
To the bibliophile it is clear that one piece of advice (and 
rhaps only one) must be added to the counsels of M. Rouveyre, 
M. Didot, M. Jules Janin, and the rest. He must “put money in 
his purse.” Binding, book-cases, rare editions, large paper, china 
paper, all the rare papers of which M. Rouveyre gives specimens, 
cost a great deal of money; nor is it so certain that the amateur 
will ever be able to sell out at 2 profit. Every bibliophile has not 
the luck and sagacity of Charles Nodier. 


CARDINALS IN ENGLAND. 


i may now be accepted asa settled point that Dr. Newman is 
to be a Cardinal, A Committee has been formed under the pre- 


‘sidency of the Duke of Norfolk to receive subscriptions for a testi- 


monial to him, from which it has been observed with some surprise 
that the names of Liberal Roman Catholics, and still more of 

testants, however intimately allied by past or present ties to the 
new Cardinal, are rigidly excluded,though many who do not share 
his religious convictions would pretty certainly hase been glad to 
join in doing honour to their illustrious countryman. On Cardinal 
Manning's appointment a purse of 5,000/. was presented to him, 
and it will be through blunders of organization if a much larger 
offering is not made in the present case. Some years ago an 
English traveller is said to have expressed to Dr. Déllinger his 
=. that the great convert had not been raised to the purple. 
“My dear Sir,” replied his host with a meaning smile, «Dp. 
Newman is not the stuff Cardinals are made of.” And there can 
be no question that for many years past, and notably under the 
last pontificate, the qualities held most indispensable in a member 
of the Sacred College have been those in which Dr. Newman’s 
warmest admirers would be the first to acknowledge his com- 
mendable inferiority to others who have been preferred before 
him. It is creditably characteristic of the present Pope that he 
has thought more of the man than of the courtier, and has 
delighted to honour eminent services to the cause of religion and 
the Church rather than supple devotion to the temporal pretensions 
or interests of the Papacy. And the recognition thus accorded is 
the more marked because not only was there no ial call in the 
nature of things for the creation of another English Cardinal at 
this moment, but to create a third, while two are still living, is an 
innovation for which there is no precedent, either before or since 
the Reformation; indeed we doubt if there were ever two English 
Cardinals at a time till Pius [X.—probably from motives of 
personal regard—raised Cardinal Howard to the purple. It is 
said, and probably with truth, that Leo XIII. is anxious to 
reverse the proportion of foreign to Italian CorJinals ; nor can 
anything be more obviously reasonable than that what is sup- 
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. bishops who were their suflracanus or inferiors in ition. 


to be a kind of standing Council for the government | 
of the Universal Church—as the seventy elders were to assist 
Moses in the government of Israel—should contain a fairly 
equal representation of the various nationalities included ia 
the Church, instead of virtually representing one favoured 
nation only. But still, after making due allowance for this 
laudable intention, it can hardly be said that a third Car- 
was required for the comparatively small Roman Catholic 
minority of Englishmen in order to adjust the balance. And 
it may safely be assumed that, if the Pope has seen fit to press the 
highest distinction in his power to bestow ona reluctant recipient, 
it was not because a larger infusion of the English element was 
jally needed in the Sacred College, but because no composi- 
tion of that august assembly could be regarded as other than esseu- 
tially inadequate which did not include Dr. Newman. 

We said just now that qualities far below the noblest have of 
late been at a premium in aspirants to the Red Hat. But it was 
not always so, and there are many of his predecessors among his 
own countrymen with whose memory Dr. Newman will count it 
no dishonour to be associated. There is some doubt about one or 
two cases, but, according to the best authenticated reckoning, there 
were twenty English Cardinals before the Reformation, and there 
have been seven since, not including the Scotch Cardinal Erskine 
and the Irish Cullen, or the two now alive. Of the former the 
first was Robert Pulleyn, the well-known scholastic theologian and 
author of the Book of Sentences, and the last was Cardinal 
Fisher to whom the Red Hat, which was never actually placed on 
his head, conveyed its secondary significance not of royalty 
but martyrdom. The second on the list, Nicholas Brake- 
speare, was the ouly English Cardinal who became Pope, though | 
two at a later date, Wolsey and Pole, were at one time thought 
almost sure to succeed him in that supreme dignity. Six Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury before the Reformation were Cardinals, 
among whom Stephen Langton, Bouchier, and Morton hold a_ 
distinguished place. The last of them but one, Archbishop 
Bouchier, showed, according to Dr. Hook, some hesitation about 
accepting an office which somehow or other was always looked on 
with suspicion in this country, according to the old proverb, “ It 
was never merry in England since Cardinals came in.” And 
Bouchier gave further evidence of his anti-papal sympathies in the 
prosecution of that strangely misapprehended pioneer of Ultra- 
montanism, Bishop Pecock, whom Foxe, with characteristic in- 
capacity for looking facts in the face, metamorphoses into a 
standard-bearer and confessor of the noble army of Reformers 
before the Reformation. Others of the medieval Cardinals were 
Archbishops of York, The rule of Wolsey with its tragical close 
did not increase the popularity of Cardinals in England, cruelly as 
the character and career of a really great man have no doubt been 
misjudged both at the time and since. The first post-Reformation 
Cardinal and Archbishop was a very different person, and very 
differently circumstanced from Wolsey, but it was his fate also, 
rather then his fault, to bring both his office and_ his 
Church into disrepute with his countrymen. While his mildness 
in dealing with heretics was made the subject of formal complaint 
at Rome, and even exposed him to the absurd charge of a leaning to 
heresy, the name of Cardinal Pole is still apt to be most unjustly 
associated in vulg:r apprehension with the foolish and fanatical 

licy which he uviiher inspired nor was able to control. Wolsey 

ad been the last Cardinal Archbishop of York,and with Pole ended 
the line of Cardinal Archbishops of Canterbury, and of Cardinals 
who have enjoyed rank and privilege at the English Court. 
Cardinal Allen, though he exercised an important influence over 
the religious history of Elizabeth’s reign, could never venture to 
set his foot on the shores of England. Cardinal Howard, in 
James II.’s reign, urged wise advice with the fate of Cassandra on 
the unwisdom of an infatuated despot. The Cardinal of York, 
a theoretical claimant to the English throne, lived and died in 
Rome respected by all who knew him, and George LV. erected his 
monument in St. Peter's. Cardinal Weld and Cardinal Acton 
were not less respected, if their names were less widely known, 
and George IV. offered the former, who had sought and obtained 
his permission to accept the dignity, a residence at Kensington 
Palace on his appointment, which however was declined, as he 
took up his abode thenceforth at Rome. 

We have seen that there was always a certain jealousy felt in 
England of this foreign and Roman dignity; it was part in fact 
of the standing feud between the Reyale and Pontificale which 
reaches back far beyond the Reformation, It was shown some- 
times in disputes about precedence between primates and Cardinal 


Archbishop Chichele was ready to yield precedence to Cardinal 
Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, on account of his royal blood ; 
but when Cardinal Kemp, Archbishop of York, claimed prece- 
dence of the Primate of All England even in the House of 
Lads, where Cardinals, as such, had no place at all, so pre- 
posterous a demand was at once overruled. Chichele how- 
ever allowed the general question of precedence, out of the | 
House, to be referred to ‘Thess where it was of course de- | 
cided against him. Kemp himself afterwards became Arch- | 
bishop of Canterbury. But there were graver points at issue | 
than a mere quarrel about ecclesiastical etiquette. By English 
law for an Archbishop of Canterbury to accept the Cardinalate 
without the sauction of the Crown ipso facto vacated the see. 


Archbishop Kilwardby on his nomination to the purple resigned 


was not allowed to resume his archiepiscopal office —to which the 
Chapter had re-elected him—atter the death of his successor. 
Bouchier declined the offer of the Hat when originally made by 
the Pope, and it was only on the King’s formal solicitation to His 
Holiness to confer the dignity upon him that he eventually con- 
sented to accept it, It was made one of the articles of impeach- 
ment against Laud that he had been offered a Cardinal's Hat 
on his a to the primacy, as we know from his own diary 
to have been the case ; but he had the ready reply that he had at 
once declined the offer. Even so lately as 1850 the storm of in- 
dignation raised by the organization of the new Papal hierarchy 
was perceptibly aggravated by the circumstance of the head of it 
being also clothed in the obnoxious scarlet. But there was a good 
deal in the accidental specialities of the case to account for that 
violent outburst of unreason, and within a quarter of a cen- 
tury the sense of irritation had so completely died out 
that scarcely a whisper of protest was elicited by the in- 
vestiture of Cardinal Wiseman’s successor with the Red Hat, 
while the appointment of Dr. Newman has been greeted on all 
sides with expressions of positive satisfaction. Mr. Folkestone 
Williams, who published about ten years ago two volumes of Lives 
of the English Cardinals before the Reformation—a work more 
meritorious in design than in execution, as we were obliged to 
point out in reviewing it—announced his intention of continuing 
the Lives to the present day, but we have not heard of the appear- 
ance of any later volumes. It is to be hoped however that he, or 
some more competent writer, will carry out the plan, though it 
may be allowed that the ditliculty of doing justice to it has been 
oo by the last addition to the catalogue made by 


THE WOES OF A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


SAD tale of military oppression and high-handed wrong was 

told in some letters which appeared in the Standard of 
Monday last. At the beginning of the Afghan war that journal 
despatched a Correspondent to the force which was commanded 
by General Roberts, and it was soon evident that the gentleman 
thus sent was capable of ere: well-written descriptions with 
great rapidity, and that he did not waste time in forming his 
epinions. The reconnaissance of November 28th which preceded 
the capture of the Peiwar Khotal was described by him in a long 
telegram which undoubtedly left the impression that a reyerse had 
been sustained. In commenting on this intelligence the writer o: 
an article in the Standard observed that it was “ unfortunate that 
at this, the first time at which our troops have come in contact with 
the Afghans in the Khurum Valley, we sustained a decided check, 
and some apprehension was generally felt. This, however, was 
speedily put an end to by the taking of the Peiwar Khotal, and 
from what became known subsequently it seemed not impro- 
bable that the Correspondent had not rightly understood the 
nature of the operations he witnessed on the 28th. Either 
from his account of the reconnaissance on that day, or from 
some other which he wrote, it appears to have been thought 
at head-quarters that he was not altogether competent to describe - 
the campaign, and frequent disputes were the consequence of this 
opinion. All the telegrams intended for the Standard had, ac- 
cording to the rule laid down by the Indian Government, 
to be countersigned by the General or one of his staff before 
they could be sent, and General Roberts constantly objected to 
those which were submitted to him for signature, and required 
alterations in them. This greatly stirred the ire of the Cor- 
respondent, whose name—Malcolm McPherson—shows that he 
belongs to a race little given to tame submission; and, as may be 
imagined, great bitterness of feeling arose between the General 
and his statf on the one hand and the representative of the Standard 
on the other. 

This unpleasant state of things lasted for some time; but a 
climax was reached at the end of January, when the file of 
the paper for the first week in that month arrived at the 
camp. In this there were criticisms on General Roberts, both 
by the editor of the paper and by Mr. McPherson. Very great 
indignation was expressed by some oilicers, and the relations 
between Mr. McPherson and the staff became worse than ever. 
The General, after consideration, came apparently to the con- 
clusion that he ought no longer to tolerate the contentious scribe, 
and on the 6th of February he informed Mr. McPherson that 
henceforth he ceased to be Correspondent of the Standard, and 
that another person was appointed to fill his place until a Corre- 
spondent could be sent out from London. Now here the General 
was certainly taking too wide a view of the functions of a com- 
mander. Amongst the many duties of a man at the head of an 
army, that of finding Special Correspondents for newspapers can 
hardly be held to be included. Still, for the moment, he was abso- 
lute, and, however erroneous his ideas might be as tu his right to 
assume the sacred place of an editor, it was clear that poor Mr. 
McPherson would for a time be prevented from instructing men in 
the art of war. That gentleman, however, was, to do him justice, 
indomitable to the last, and his answer to his sentence showed not 
a little combative ingenuity. He endeavoured to beguile General 
Roberts into fighting him with his own weapons, +e. with pen 
and ink, and very nearly succeeded. After protesting that he 


the primacy and retired to France. Simon Langham was actually | had the right to criticize, he requested the General to “reduce 
deprived, and though the King made peace with him afterwards he | his statement and his order to writing,” that he, Mr. McPher- 
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son, might have an immediate opportunity of replying. Incan- 
tiously, and not seeing the intima danger iat whi he was 
laced, the General assented. The day passed, however, and 

. McPherson, burning for the fight, received no communication 
whatever. In the evening his overwrought feelings could be re- 
pressed no longer, and he addressed a stern literary challenge to 
the General, pointing out that the promised statement had not 
come, and that he was ——— anxious to get it in order that 
he might reply before he left the force. General Roberts, how- 
ever, thought better of his determination to enter into a con- 
troversy with a man who was a penman by trade. The only 
answer which Mr. McPherson, pining for battle, received was 
a very business-like letter from Major Collett, the Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, containing a formal order to leave the 
<amp, and giving General Roberts’s views as to the duties of 
poner enw and his reason for the dismissal he enforced in 
the following brief paragraph:—“ There is not, nor should there 
‘be, anything to conceal in the conduct of a column situated as the 
Khurum Field Force is. It is only necessary that the operations 
should be truthfully reported, and that any gentleman who does 
not wish to confine himself to the mere recording of facts, but 
also to criticize the manner in which the operations have been 
conducted, should be fully informed of all that is being done, and 
-of the many and varied reasons which may lead to a certain line 
of action. Why you have not been able to obtain such accurate 
and necessary information the Major-General thinks you yourself 
are best able to explain. That you have not been in possession of 
facts is evident from the very inaccurate accounts which have a 
peared from time to time in the columns of the Standard, and the 
alarming nature of your further comments upon them. The 
effect of such communications has been to keep the English public 
in a state of constant apprehension regarding the safety of this 
force, the safety of which has never been for one moment imperilled.” 
Major Collett further said that the inaccuracy of the telegrams had 
‘been frequently pointed out by General Roberts when they were 
submitted to him for signature; and at the conclusion of his 
detter he intimated that the sanction of the Government of India to 
the “withdrawal” of Mr. McPherson from the force had been 
‘obtained. 

That unfortunate gentleman had, therefore, no choice but to go. 
A convoy was leaving for Thull on February 7, and with this it 
»was necessary for him to start, so that there was not even time for 
him to fire a parting shot at the laconic Quartermaster-General. 
Small, however, was his delay. At Ibrahimzaie, the first 
halting-place, he began to pour forth his wrathful reply; and, 
though unable to tinish it there, he was at all events able 
to show that he had resorted to his inkstand at the earliest 
possible moment. His answer was finished at Thull; and when 
this communication—which fills nearly two columns of very small 
print in the Standard—reached Gennel Roberts, that gallant officer, 
though probably he has never known what it is to feel anything like 
fear at a prospective danger—must have shuddered at the danger he 
had so narrowly escaped. What would have been his fate if he 
had plunged into controversy with a gentleman who, under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, could pour forth indignant denun- 
ciation by the ream, and prove, with intinite volubility, that he had 
‘been right in everything he had said, and that he understood war 
omens deal better than the soldiers who had the presumption to 

iffer from him! Let it be hoped that the peril which General 
Roberts incurred on this occasion may prove instructive to future 
‘commanders. Whether they ought or ought not to imitate his 
behaviour to Mr. McPherson we do not undertake to say ; but they 
certainly will do well to remember that, if they once begin to 
exchange letters with a Special Correspondent, they are likely to 
find their scant leisure very fully occupied. 

If, however, it was fortunate for General Roberts that he 
abandoned his rash resolve to give Mr. McPherson the chance of a 
paper duel with him, it is not wonderful that the latter should 

ve been eager for the fray, or that, in hia reply to Major Collett, 
he should have been profusely eloquent on the subject of his 
‘wrongs. His situation was no doubt unpleasant in the ex- 
treme, for the very disagreeable fact of having been sent away 
from the camp was made yet more bitter by the reasons 
which were given for this despotic dismissal. From the para- 
graph in Major Collett’s letter which has been quoted, it seems 
tolerably clear that the cause of Mr. McPherson's dismissal was 
that, in General Roberts's opinion, he was not qualified to report 
on military operations, and that he had made very serious mistakes 
in consequence. Now this view appeared to Mr. McPherson 
shocking in the extreme, as being diametrically opposed to facts, and 
based on overmuch vanity and self-confidence. estens to have 
considered that he knew more about war than General Roberts 
and his staff, and that his telegrams were of exceeding value and 
importance, as telling people things which they might never learn 
from the accounts of the » whos3 mistakes the eagle eye of 
the Correspondent had at once detected. Very terrible did it ap- 
pear to him that Major Collett should have penned his audacious 
paragraph, and naturally in reply he was most wrathful and 
unsparing of words. It is scarcely possible in reading his letter 
not to feel some pity for General Roberts, who is so pitilessly 
handled by his literary assailant; and it is not easy to under- 
stand how, with this commander at the head of the army, going 
heedlessly on and never consulting Mr. McPherson, the Khurum 
force escaped annihilation. “It may be,” says the indignant 
writer, “ General Roberts's opinion thit bis force has never 


been in danger; but looking 


November, the great Peiwar victory itself, the careless pas- 


sage of the Chappri, and the jiasco in Khost, other people may 
not entertain quite such a sanguine opinion, and yet be guilty of 
no great sin. Howcould they? Have they not before them the 


facts that regiments were pushed forward into unknown positions 
of great danger without supports on the 28th November ; that 
Major-General Roberts saw the crags in the Chappri defile 
crowded with armed men and the cut-up bodies of his camp- 
followers lying at his horse's feet, and yet rode on to camp with 
the main body of his force, leaving the rearguard and a convoy 
more than four miles long to proceed in the best way they could ; 
and that Khost was first occupied and then abandoned because, as 
might have been seen from the beginning, we had not sufficient 
troops to spare to hold the place?” It is difficult to believe that 
it is a Special Correspondent who is speaking. This bitter passage 
reads like a scathing rebuke addressed by some great military 
leader to a subordinate who had imperilled an army. 

It may easily be imagined t when a man who had 
so sincere a conviction of the value of his views was 
sent away from the army, his anger was great; but, fully 
to appreciate the justice of Mr. McPherson's wrath, it must 
be remembered that this wrong was but the crowning one 
succeeding many others. His telegrams recording the operations 
of the Khurum force were not, it seems, by any means what 
he would have wished them to be. As has been said, they 
could not be despatched without General Roberts's permission, 
and the General often insisted on their being altered. To use 
Mr. McPherson’s expression, he “ frequently carped and boggled at 
them.” Sometimes facts were to be suppressed, or stated in lan- 
guage which pleased the General; and with the same object the 
telegrams were sometimes “toned down” to a state of “ simple 
colourlessness.” Now this, as may be imagined, caused Mr. 
McPherson much pain and anguish; and, indeed, the state of 
things suggested by his narrative seems sad in the extreme. It is 
pitiable to think of a military genius having to submit to the 
“carping and boggling” of a man of inferior powers. Moreover, 
it appears that the right to make alterations was wrongfully 
assumed. Mr. McPherson argues, rot without reason, that the in- 
structions of the Government of India respecting the supervision of 
telegrams issued by Special Correspondents were intended merely to 
prevent the publication of news respecting intended movements 
which might be of use to the enemy, and that a general had no 
right to alter telegrams unless it seemed to him that information 
of this kind was afforded by them. Mr. McPherson is very 
probably right ; but at the same time it is easy to understand that 
a soldier would have great difficulty in allowing what appeared 
to him to be erroneous statements to be sent from camp. He 
would think that by countersigning the telegrams he was con- 
firming what he knew not to be true; and, though he might be 
technically wrong in refusing to sign, it would be difficult not to 
sympathize with him. Whatever, therefore, the right interpreta- 
tion of the instructions of the Government of India may be, it may 
be surmised that, though perhaps in some instances he was wrong in 
altering Mr. McPherson’s telegrams, General Roberts had often 
reasons for doing so which it would be hard to condemn. The 
General, though, like other commanders, he has made mistakes, is, 
as need hardly be said, a very skilful soldier, and when he read 
Mr. McPherson's accounts he probably found what appeared to 
him errors due to want of military knowledge. Mr. McPherson, 
as is evident from his letter, is a man of inflexible honesty of pur- 
pose, and was most anxious to do his duty to the public 
and to those who had sent him to India. Probably, however, 
he made the not unnatural mistake of over-estimating his own 
qualifications for pronouncing on military questions, and, full of 
anxiety to publish his honest opinions, failed to see that those 
opinions might possibly be based on inadequate knowledge of the 
subject he had to treat. From the fact that he has recently pub- 
lished the letter which he wrote some time ago, it would appear 
that his estimate of his own powers remains without material 
change. Let it be hoped that he will not be mortified if he finds 
that it is not generally shared, for it is not unlikely that the 
majority of the public will continue to look on General Roberts 
as a very able commander. 

In one respect, however, it must be said that the General was 
somewhat like the Correspondent, and that, as has been indicated, 
he had perhaps a little too much self-confidence. He sent Mr. 
McPherson away, but he was quite sensible of the loss which the 
public and the Standard would sustain if there was a temporary 
cessation of news from his army; so, as has been mentioned, 
he promptly appointed an ad interim Correspondent, thus 
showin t, if he was stern, he could also be considerate. He 
disabled a Correspondent, but he promptly supplied his place. 
A captain, with the pleasing name of Pretyman, was deputed to 
send intelligence to the Standard. Now certainly thjs proceeding, 
like the promise to make a statement in writing for Mr. McPher- 
son to reply to, does seem to savour of that rashness of which 
General Roberts has been accused. To thrust upon an august 
editor a Special Correspondent ready made, and to expect that his 
contributions would be published, does argue a temerity at which 
most men will stand aghast. Hitherto, however, boldness has 
met with its proverbial good fortune. This audacious attack on 
the liberty of the press, perhaps the worst sign of Imperialism 
which has yet appeared, does not seem to have excited the repre- 
hension which was to be expected. Even the editor of the 
Standard, astounded perhaps at General Roberts's fearlessness, has 


at the affair of the 28th of | administered but a mild rebuke. If, however, he has escaped pun- 
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ishment, the intrepid Indian soldier has not been altogether suc- 
cessful in his bold proceeding. As need hardly be said, —_ 
Pretyman’s letters were not inserted in the Standard. That 
General Roberts should ever have expected that they would be 
shows that simplicity of character which is so often combined with 
excessive daring, 


VOLTAIRE’S NOVELS. 


yg mares who have frequently had occasion to turn over 
the handsome quarto volumes in which the poets of the 
middle of last century brought out their effusions must have con- 
stantly noticed in the list of subscribers the name of “ Mr. de 
Voltaire, Historiographer to the King of France.” No more intel- 
ligent or sympathetic foreigner ever visited our country, and 
no greater injustice can be done him than to point to his half- 
serious criticisms of Shakspeare and Otway as representing his 
mature judgment upon English thought and imagination. At a 
time when our magnificent literature was unknown on the Conti- 
nent, when not even the genius of Pope and the wit of Bolingbroke 
could pierce the thick fog of lettered ignorance that divided the 
French nation from us, Voltaire came over here as a young but 
already illustrious exile, studied our language, accepted our philo- 
sophy, and deigned to receive from our writers a fund of rich 
thought and observation. He was too late to pay his compliments 
to the great wit, Mr. Wycherley, to whose memory he remained 
enthusiastically faithful when all the English admirers of that 
ical comedian had become ashamed of him; but at least he was 
able to offer to Congreve the tribute so ungraciously received by 
that exquisite person of quality. Nor was he a casual visitor; 
England became his asylum and his home, the last college of his 
education, where Locke and Newton, Pope and Shaftesbury, formed 
the curriculum of his studies. He was tenderly drawn toa country 
in which actresses were decently buried, and in which religious 
tolerance was extended even to Jesuits. Nor did he forget the 
lessons he had learned during the rest of his long life, for, though 
the England of a hundred years ago was only too obviously faulty 
in the eyes of the acutest of men, he retained a lively sense of the 
credit due to her for the humanity of her laws and the liberality 
of her administration; and when in the evening of his days he 
commenced that series of short romances which remains the very 
crown and flower of his multiform labours, it was from England 
that he borrowed whatever of form and substance in them was 
not thoroughly his own. 
France had been the birthplace of two schools of romance, 
neither of which offered any attraction to such a keen and vivid 
n as Voltaire wielded. Lost in the cumbrous mazes of Gom- 
erville and Calprenade, the French genius had threatened to be- 
come the least brilliant and capable in Europe, and the generation 
which delighted in Ze Grand Cyrus was speedily followed by 
another that ridiculed it. The seventeenth century, however, pro- 
duced nothing different in kind, for such travesties as those of 
Scarron were as nerveless and formless as their models had been, 
and merely marked the last degeneration of the heroic romance. 
To these succeeded Lesage, who, with far less delicacy and less 
knowledge >f the human heart, attempted to paint manners from 
the standpu.at of Moliére, and whose strong, coarse creations had 
at least the .ect of silencing for ever the D’Urfés and Scudérys of 
the age before him. This is not the place to enter into the influ- 
ence of Lesage upon his English successors, and especially upon 
Smollett. We are here speaking of Voltaire, and it is sufficient to 
point out how entirely his method and spirit differ from those 
of Lesage. The author of Gil Blas is an impersonal satirist 
without poetry, without philosophy, sketching now savagely, now 
mirthfully, the degeneration of manners on this corrupt and con- 
temptible globe. The author of Zadig,on the other hand, is a 
storyteller in the second place, but a philosopher and a poet in the 
first ; he glows with love and pity for mankind; his satire, when 
it flashes out, is almost wholly personal; and, instead of attempting 
a realistic portrait of life, he dwells entirely in the whimsical and 
the ideal. It is plain that in this branch of his genius at least he 
owes nothing to Lesage; it is in English literature that we must 
look for the seeds of this harvest. The earliest beginnings of the 
novel in England were of an exceedingly disreputable kind. The 
buffooneries of the English Rogue and the smart scandalous stories 
of Mrs. Behn and Mrs. Manley gave little promise of better 
things. But when Voltaire was a child there began to appear in 
England a series of romances which hold a unique place in Euro- 
literature, and which were destined to exercise an immense 
influence over his mind. In 1704 Swift brought out the Zale of a 
Tub, and this was the first of a class of satirical romance which 
was to culntinate half a century later in Candide. The four 
English writers whose conceptions of life and thought are most 
deeply stamped upon Voltaire’s genius, as we see it expressed in 
the Romans, are Locke, Swift, Mandeville,and Arbuthnot. The 
effect of the first two is indeed most palpable; not only would 
L’Ingénu never have been written but for the teaching of Locke, 
nor Micromegas but for the writing of Swift, but the whole 
attitude of Voltaire’s mind, its ardent spirit of liberty and 
humanity, tempered by an unbounded belief in the frailty of 
man, seems to result from a study of these two powerfully 
antagonistic minds. The degree in which he is indebted 
to Arbuthnot and Mandeville is less obvious only because the 
inhere:.t originality of these writers is less than that of the 


other two, and because their works are less familiar to us 
at the present day. Their two principal productions were 
published in Voltaire’s early youth, and were still fresh in the 
public mind when he first visited our island; few books so 
thoroughly excellent or so classically elegant in style are now so 
entirely neglected. The History of John Bull should, however, be un- 
known to no one who reads La Princesse de Babylone, where 
Voltaire is weaker than anywhere else in his romances, and where 
he is certainly surpassed in conciseness and humour by his 
English predecessor. We cannot point to any single novel of 
Voltaire as having been precisely inspired by the Fable of the Bees. 
Bernard Mandeville was violent and paradoxical in opinion, a 
man the grotesqueness of whose mind was only half-concealed by 
the exactitude of his limpid and delicate style. But his best 
conceptions are more Voltairian than any that preceded Voltaire ; 
and in his fearless curiosity, in his clear insight into the follies 
and self-deceptions of men, and in his unprecedented freedom 
from prejudice, he was well calculated to have a share in the 
nurture of the mind that created Zadig and Candide. 

In suggesting the sources of the outward form and tenor of 
Voltaire’s novels, we have no intention to underrate the value of 
these exquisite works or to impeach the originality of their author. 
In point of fact, the genius of the “ most astounding creation of 
the author of nature,” as Goethe styled him, never burns with a 
clearer or more radiant flame than in these little brochures, thrown 
off with so much indifferent ease by his master-hand, They 
belong to the slender category of works of which the world 
can never tire; they are essentially readable, they amuse us 
to-day when the persons they satirize are forgotten, as 
much as they can have amused the contemporaries of their 
victims. Biographically they form so many bright points 
illuminating the last thirty years of their author's career, 
masterpieces of his ripest manhood and of his final maturity. 
It was not until 1747, when he was fifty-three years of age and 
safely ensconced in his arm-chair at the Academy, that he published 
Zadig, his first romance. Doubtful of his success in this new 
branch of letters, one which had hitherto been justly despised, he 
seems to have hesitated to bring himself before the world 
as a novelist until his literary reputation had been finally con- 

Encouraged by his success, he followed it in 1752 by 
Micromegas. His two best-constructed stories, Z’Ingénu and 
Candide, appeared respectively in 1757 and 1759, the latter 
year being also memorable in the annals of fiction as having 
seen the publication of Tristram Shandy and Rasselas. From 
the height of Candide Voltaire fell to La Princesse de Babylone 
in 1768, and Lettres dAmabed in 1769, only to rise again 
to the faultless irony and splendid invention of Le Taureaw 
Blanc in 1774, perhaps the most vivid and dashing production 
ever composed by an octogenarian, Meanwhile in England a new 
race of great novelists had arisen ; the modern novel, as we under- 
stand it, had been created by Fielding and his compeers. That 
Voltaire was aware of the existence of these writers is indubit- 
able. The closing scenes of L’Ingénu are plainly modelled upon 
Richardson, and touches that remind us of Sterne’s wayward 
humour brighten the less living pages of the Lettres d’ Amabed > 
but he never chose to adopt the realistic manner of the later 
English school, and remained to the last the most brilliant and the 
most inspired of the disciples of Swift and Arbuthnot. 

It is not necessary to describe the method of works so widely 
known and so universally read ; and we are not desirous of emu- 
lating the rhetoric with which M. Arséne Houssaye introduces 
an exquisite edition of Voltaire’s novels lately published by 
Jouast of Paris in five slender yolumes or fascicules, illustrated by 
the etchings of Laguillermie. It would be amusing to have 
Voltaire’s own opinion on the ebullient style of criticism which 
has nothing more intelligible to say than to repeat, in the 
manner of the Wondrous Tale of Alroy, the exclamation 
“des chefs-d’euvre! des chefs-d’ceuvre! des chefs-d’ceuvre !” 
Yet even the praise of M, Houssaye cannot blind us for a moment 
to the extraordinary skill and force of these little books, each 
a mere pamphlet, yet each complete and a masterpiece. The 
mundane satirist becomes a dreamer of beautiful dreams; the 
polemical champion of humanity wreaths his sword with flowers, 
or rather exchanges it for a rapier of exquisite Oriental work- 
manship, in these tales where all is fine and incisive, all rich and 
harmonious. We should never have guessed how much romance or 
how much colour lurked in the genius of Voltaire had he never 
been induced to paint the Valley of Eldorado or to create the 
fabulous island of Serendib. It is in the variety and tact with 
which the author’s versatile imagination turns from light to shade, 
frum wit to pathos, that the peculiar charm of these stories 
consists, They contain a surprise for us upon every page; and 
when, as in Candide, the writer's mind is pede a alert and 
vivacious, the result is absolutely dazzling to the reader, the 
scenes and moods being shifted almost more rapidly than the 
imagination can follow. The character of the wit is perhaps 
peculiar to Voltaire rather than to his romances. We find it, 
with precisely the same qualities, in the delightful pages of the 
Mélanges Littéraires, and we have even a finer irony in the shower 
of facetious pamphlets that issued from his retreat at Ferney., But 
for the richest and most poetical passages of Voltaire’s style we 
must always return to the novels. He is unequalled among his 
contemporaries for the ceremonial magnificence of the imagination 
that he displays in treating Oriental life. No better specimen of 
this can be given than that which describes the startling appa- 
rition of the pomp of Egypt in Le Tawreau Blanc—the effect, as 
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usual, being artfully increased by the juxtaposition of an ex- 
tremely ridiculous circumstance, which immediately precedes the 
following description :— 

Jamais le sage Mambrés n’avait fait des réflexions si profondes ; il était 
absorbé dans ses tristes pensées, lorsqu’il vit de loin tout ce qu’il attendait ; 
une foule innombrable approchait; les trois figures d’Isis, d’Osiris et 
d’Horus, unies ensemble, avancaient portées sur un brancard d’or et de 
pierreries par cent sénateurs de Memphis, et précédées de cent filles jouant 
du sistre sacré ; quatre milles prétres, la téte rasée et couronnée de fleurs, 
étaient montés chacun sur un hippopotame ; plus loin paraissaient dans le 
méme pompe la brebis de Thébes, le chien de Bubaste, le chat de Phébé, le 
crocodile d’Arsinoé, le bouc de Mendes, et tous les dieux inférieurs de 
VEgypte, qui venaient rendre hommage au grand beuf, au grand dieu Apis, 
aussi puissant qu’Isis, Osiris et Horus réunis ensemble. 

Au milieu de tous ces demi-dieux, quarante prétres portaient une 
énorme corbeille remplie d’oignons sacrés, qui n’étaient pas tout & fait des 
dieux, mais qui leur ressemblaient beaucoup. 

Aux deux cétés de cette file de dieux, suivis d’un peuple innombrable, 
marchaient quarante mille guerriers, le casque en téte, le cimeterre sur la 
cuisse gauche, le carquois sur I’épaule, l’arc la main. 

Tous les prétres chantaient en cheeur, avec une harmonie qui élevait l’ame 
et qui l’attendrissait :— . 

Notre boeuf est au tombeau, 

Nous en aurons un plus beau ; 
¢t& chaque pause on entendait résonner les sistres, les enstagnettes, les 
tambours de basque, les psaltérions, les cornemuses, les harpes et les 
sambuques. 
This is a mere revel of absurdities, and yet how many serious 
authors are there who would be only too glad to secure the same 
dignity of imagination and the same clearness of vision. 

Although the brilliant vivacity of Candide will always secure 
for it the popular preference, there are not a few readers who 
find Z’Ingénu more refined and complete. The character of the 
young Huron is the best that Voltaire has created, and he sinks 
neither to the meannesses of Candide nor to the imbecilities of 
Amazan. He is the only hero of Voltaire’s, if we except Zadig, 
who preserves our respect throughout the story, and the Huron 
is much more like a human creature than the impeccable Zadig. 
The incident upon which Z’Ingénu turns is one of the boldest ever 
attempted in romance, but from an artistic point of view it is 
justified by the sequel, and, if tolerated by the reader at all, must 

felt to add an extraordinary pathos to the whole story, which 
is, in fact, by far the most moving that the author has written. 
In Cunégonde we seem to have a parody of Saint-Yves, and indeed 
the reader is tempted to believe that throughout Candide Voltaire 
is laughing at himself in L’ Ingénu, almost precisely as Fielding in 
Joseph Andrews was laughing at Richardson in Pamela. Be this 
as it may, no one will doubt that the finest part of Voltaire’s 
genius is to be enjoyed in these two novels, written when his 
experience of life was at its height and his genius still entirely 
unlm 


AMERICAN UNDERGRADUATES. 


‘OME time ago we had occasion to comment on an account of 
American University life contained in a not unamusing 
volume called His Harvard Days. American Universities, if the 
account there given of one of them was to be accepted as tolerably 
representative, must in some respects be fearfully and wonderfully 
made. Among other things the American University notion of 
football, and the detestable custom called “ hazing ”—that is, play- 
ing the most brutal and stupid practical jokes on freshmen—seemed 
to be full of a curiously mingled childishness and savagery. The 
author of the book was careful to say that the brutalities he de- 
scribed had, since his own Harvard days, fallen into disrepute ; but 
at about the same time when his volume found its way into 
England, American were full of accounts of a free fight 
with pistols and revolvers between the freshmen and sophomores 
at one of the American Universities, which arose out of an 
attempt at bullying on the part of the sophomores. Of course 
such things as these belong to only one side of American University 
life, and it would be as unfair to associate the idea of American 
undergraduates with nothing but “hazing” and revolver-shooting 
as it would be to think of all German undergraduates as standing 
up, swathed in thick paddings and gloves, wearing iron spectacles, 
and aiming cuts at a comrade’s face with a kind of sharpened 
harlequin’s bat, or of all English ones as constantly engaged in 
Town and Gown rows. 
In the case of all Universities it is the least admirable 
of life which gets most talked about, both by outsiders and 
~ alumni who take up their pens to describe their college days. 
obody cares to hear about the routine work which is really the 
most important part of University life; but it is easy enough to 


excite some interest by relations of absurd incidents, daring and 


lawless feats, and successful defiances of the authorities. Indeed 
the time which an Englishman spends at a University, unless he 
afterwards takes to travelling in the wildest regions or to setting 
up as a member of the dangerous classes, is about the only period 
of his grown-up existence when he can indulge that love of out- 
witting or braving lawful authority which is, it is to be feared, 
inherent in human nature. Most people who have spent any time 
at a University can remember plenty of perilous ventures under- 
taken in opposition to all rules, even if they have not shared them- 
selyes in such undertakings. Various forms are of course assumed 
by such ventures; some are carried out in merelightheartedness and 
for no special object, others are deliberately undertaken toannoysome 


of the authorities, either because they are unpopular ormerely because 
they are authorities. Proctors have fallen into traps warily laid 
for them; deans have found their staircases crowded and blocked 
by an excited and stifling crowd of several hundred under- 
graduates presenting themselves in answer to artfully forged 
orders ; even Masters of Colleges have not enjoyed entire immunity 
from the irreverent devices of the undergraduate invention. Some of 
such tricks have been planned and executed by one great intellect ; 
others have been the result of combination, the force of which has 
on very few occasions been exerted to resist seriously what has 
seemed an unjust or offensive regulation. Possibly one reason for 
such combinations being very seldom made is that pay Mey 
tolerably certain to be put down at once with a very strong hand. 

In this matter American undergraduates appear to be decided] 
ahead of English ones. It seems that in the course of last mont 
nearly all the students of Trinity College, Hartford, suddenly 
refused to attend chapel or recitations, which are, we suppose, 

uivalent to lectures, The story as related by the New 
Fork Herald, which of course sent reporters to interview 
everybody, both students and professors (fancy the Master 
of Trinity, Cambridge, being “ interviewed” by a reporter!), 
exhibits some curious differences between the ideas and conduct of 
University life prevailing here and in America. What the Master 
of an English college would do if an open revolt broke out among 
all his undergraduates readers may be left to imagine according to 
their recollections of their own particular Masters, What Presi- 
dent Pynchon of Trinity, Hartford, did was to hold meetings with 
the faculty, to make various exceedingly weak remarks to the Herald 
reporter, and to telegraph to all the parents of the rebellious 
students “a message reading, ‘ Your son requires your presence 
immediately.’ It will be noticed that this gives no suggestion as 
to why the parent's presence is desired, and this omission, which is 
understood to have been an oversight, was most unfortunate.” 
This we can readily believe, and it is not surprising to learn 
that “during the day a dozen or more despatches were 
received from parents asking whether their boys were ex- 
pected to live,” or that “several gentlemen who hurried to 
Hartford, after being relieved by finding their boys all right, 
expressed themselves very decidedly on the unpardonable careless- 
ness with which their summonses were worded, and the nonsense 
of sending after them at all.” What the President proposed 
to do with the parents after he had got them there in this extremely 
unpleasant and thoughtless way it is not altogether easy to guess, 
as the sum of what he had previously said to the Herald reporter 
was that he considered himself as standing im doco parentis to the 
students. What happened was that the parents who had been 
summoned to the assistance of their meg held a brief con- 
sultation, at which a statement prepared by the students was 
read, after which of course they “ proceeded to interview Pre- 
sident Pynchon,” and not unnaturally to “ascertain his object in 
summoning them to Hartford.” At this interview we are told that 
“ President Pynchon stated that efforts would be made to arrive at 
a settlement of the difficulty, which he attributed to a misappre- 
hension by the students of the reasons for the action taken by the 
faculty. Although not expressly stated, it is believed that the six 
students suspended will be at once recalled ; and if this action is 
taken, the whole body of students, it is claimed, will cheerfully 
resume their duties, and leave to the future the matter of the 
modification of the restrictions of which they complain.” 

If the President considered an arrangement of this kind com- 
patible with the dignity of the college, it would be strange if the 
students were not satisfied with it. What was the cause of the 
students’ anger was learnt by the Herald reporter in an “ inter- 
view ” with one of the six suspended students spoken of above. 
They had among other things quarrelled with the food provided 
for them in hall, and no action had been taken by the faculty on 
the report of the Committee which they had requested the 
students to appoint. But the real cause of rebellion was “the 
difference in regard to submitting the songs to be sung at the 
entertainment on the 22nd. Indeed the trouble could have been 
avoided if, instead of demanding the submission of the songs to 
be sung, the faculty had said, “If anything improper i3 sung on 
Washington’s birthday, you will be punished.’ Nobody could 
have objected to this, and, besides, the students had no intention 
to sing improper songs. Many ladies were expected to be present, 
and their own sense of a ge would have prevented 
anything of the kind; but the tact is that the faculty 
feared disrespect rather than impropriety. When it came to the 
crisis, the students were much exasperated by remarks of the 
members of the faculty. One professor said, ‘ There is no use in 
trusting the students; if you give them an inch, they will take 
an ell.” When it was suggested to trust the students’ honour in 
the matter, the secre answered, ‘Honour! We know how 
much honour students have!’ All such remarks were of course 
reported, and,” continued the student, with some naiveté, “the 
general sentiment expressed in the college was that such insults 
were absurd even from superiors.” It is perhaps less absurd than 
painful that such things should be said of the students by people 
who had presumably been students themselves in their youthful 
days. The student went on to tell the reporter that the “ settle- 
ment ” proposed by the faculty had been found satisfactory, and 
that he thought “the barring-out was not intended to make the 
faculty do away with the obnoxious rules, but merely to make 
them take back the suspended men.” If both the faculty and the 
students are satisfied, the matter has obviously come to a most de- 
lightful termination. While these things were going on at 
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Trinity, Hartford, an equally serious disturbance had arisen at 
St. Stephen's “at Annandale on the Hudson, 
two miles north of Barrytown in Dutchess County.” The end of 
this disturbance was that a vacation was ordered by the authorities 
in the busiest time of the year, and that the students all went 
home, some of them never to return again. “ From information 
received,” says the Herald reporter, copying the approved style of 
evidence adopted by English policemen and “ criminal investi- 
gators,” it seems that the whole thing arose from several 
of the students having made ao secret excursion to Rhine- 
beck, where they had a carouse, and from one of their number 
being supposed to have committed the crime called in schoolboy 
parlance, which is perhaps the fittest to apply to such an affair, 
“sneaking” of the rest. This unfortunate person, as to whose 
guilt there was as far as can be seen no kind of clear evidence, 
was ducked by some twenty or thirty of his companions under a 
pump until he was nearly suffocated, and a friend who ventured to 
stand up for him was, according to his account, overpowered by 
numbers and maltreated in the most brutal way. The faculty, as 
in the other case, held meetings on the matter, and got out of the 
difficulty put before them by the fact that, unless they expelled 
one person involved in the quarrel, the numerous partisans of the 
other would leave the place in a body, by ordering a sudden vaca- 
tion. Before this order was carried out one of the belligerents 
was expelled, and departed with twenty-five friends follow- 
ing him in single file. We in England sometimes display a 
laudable readiness to make use of Americar inventions, and 

rhaps the undergraduates of some College at Cambridge or 
Oxford may be tempted to take a leaf from the Hartford and St. 
Stephen’s book, and bring their Master and Fellows to reason by 
a “barring-out” or by threatening to leave the College in a 
body. If so, the result will probably be somewhat different from 
that which has been attained in America. 


POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE SCIENTIFIC CORPS. 


7s somewhat ynexpected success achieved by Colonel 
Arbuthnot on his motion for a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the position and prospects of the Ordnance or Scientific Corps 
testifies, it may be believed, to the intrinsic strength of the cause 
which he advocated, and to the fact that the House of Commons 
had a sounder and more intelligent appreciation of the gravity of 
the question than the military advisers of the Government. 
Colonel Stanley apparently had failed to recognize that the question 
whether the Scientitic Corps are to continue to be so heavily 
handicapped that sooner or later they must inevitably fall into disre- 
pute is not a mere item of military detail, but one which goes very 
near to the root of the whole subject of the efficiency of our military 
system. No degree of excellence in the other arms could possibly 
compensate for an inferior morale or a want of efficiency in our 
Artillery and Engineers. It will hardly be disputed that these 
corps'owe the pre-eminent position which they have hitherto 
occupied in no small degree to the high prestige which has 
attached to them, and which resulted from their having for many 
years been able to attract what in the course of the debate was de- 
scribed as the “cream of the army.” There can be little doubt that, 
if the public could be satistied that the conditions had so changed 
that this attractive power would no longer be exercised—that, on 
the contrary, these corps were branches of the service which young 
men of umbition and promise might be prudently recommended to 
avoid—an alteration of those conditions would at once be im- 
peratively demanded. But the difficulty lay in obtaining the 
ear of the public in regard to a matter which might pos- 
sibly seem to present itself in the guise of a mere regimental 
grievance. Fortunately Colonel Arbuthnot was able to raise the 
discussion above this level. In his very temperate and well- 
considered speech he was careful to show that he approached the 
subject from the point of view of our military efficiency, and not 
merely as an artilleryman who was dissatisfied with his own and 
his brother officers’ prospects. Directly the discussion was put 
upon this footing ultimate success was assured. Of course it was 
quite possible that the immediate motion might not be actuall 
successful. It was much more likely that Colonel Arbuthnot, if 
the matter came to a division, would be defeated than that he 
would be able, as the event proved, to defeat the Government. 
But once establish the question on the broad basis of military 
efficiency, and the ultimate issue could hardly be doubtful. 

The point on which the discussion hinges “is, whether the 
abolition of purchase and the Royal Warrant on Retirement 
have so materially aggravated the disadvantages under which 
the Scientific Corps formerly laboured as almost inevitably 
to produce diminished competition and a decreasing standard 
of efficiency among candidates. An examination of the question 
will, we believe, fully prove that the effect of the two measures 
named has been very decidedly in the direction indicated. It 
will be found that the disadvantages of the Scientitie Corps 
have been agyravated both directly and indirectly. They have 
been aggravated indirectly because the main compensating ad- 
vantages which formerly existed have disappeared. For example, 
it is now no longer true that these corps are the only Skee 
of the army which a young man can enter without payment for 
his tirst or subsequent commissions. This advantage has been ex- 
tended to the whole army, and thus a potent attractive influence in 
favour of the Ordnance Corps has ceased to exist. Asgain, intending 


| Seribed above has already begun to bear frnits. 


candidates were former!y able to disccyer that the existence of a rank 
of regimental colonel, carrying high pay and position, was peculiat 
to these corps; while they also enjoyed more advantageous retire- 
ments than the other arms. But, with a stroke of the pen, the Royal 
Commission on Retirement has altered all this. The rank of regi- 
mental colonel isabolished,and the retirementsare no longer 
advantageous. Accordingly, the father who is considering into 
which branch of the army he shall send his son, and who perhaps 
is at the outset prod by the reputation still attaching to the 
Scientific Corps, will naturally set himself to inquire whether, on 
the whole, the advantages which belong to these corps predomi- 
nate over those of the other branches of the services. And the 
result of his inquiries, if they are pushed far enough, must be to 
show him that, if he runs his son for the Artillery or Engineers, 
he will, as matters stand at present, be doing a very foolish thing. 
He will find that he will be subjecting the young man to a more 
severe entrance examination, and that he will have entailed upou 
himself the necessarily increased expense of a more elaborate 
education. He’ will next realize the fact that his son will not 
obtain his commission until at least a year after his comrade 
in the line. When the lad has at last obtained the object 
of his ambition — a commission in the Artillery or Engineers 
—the parent will find that the good offices of a Royal Com- 
mission on Retirement which started with the sound principle 
that “the rate of promotion should be, as far as possible, the same 
for all branches of the service,” have established the following 
state of things:—The officer of the Ordnance Corps is, as a rule, 
to be slower in attaining the rank of captain than the household 
cavalry and the cavalry and infantry of the line by four years, and 
than the foot-guards by three years; he is to be six years longer 
than the rest of the service in attaining the rank of major; he 
will be eight and a quarter years behind the household cavalry ir 
attaining the rank of lieutenant-colonel, seven years behind the 
cavalry of the line, four and a quarter years behind the foot-guards, 
and four years behind the infantry. Should he live to become a 
major-general, he will find himself ten years behind the household 
cavalry, eight years behind the line, and five years behind the foot- 
guards and infantry. 

We may imagine the intelligent parent remarking on all this, 
that he presumes that for these very obvious disadvantages there: 
are some special compensations. Surely, he will be disposed to 
observe, if my son is to receive a higher education than other 
military aspirants, to be kept longer at work, and to serve a longer 
apprenticeship in the several ranks, he may ultimately expect to 
derive some advantages, in the shape, it may be, of increased oppor- 
tunities of employment on the general statf of the army, or here-- 
after as a general officer in England and the colonies. Hereupon 
he will have to be told that the regulations for admission to the 
Staff College are so framed as to place the officers of the Scientific 
Corps at a distinct disadvantage in respect of the propor- 


_tionate number of admissions; and that, even should his 
| son succeed in getting one of the very few vacancies at the 
_ Staff College reserved for artillerymen and engineers, he need 
not ex 


t that his success will place him upon the general staff 
in England or the colonies, for which at present officers of his 
corps would appear, except in very occasional instances and for 
special duties (such as those which the late Colonel Home, R.E., 
so brilliantly discharged), to be regarded as practically dis— 
qualified. Still there remains the hope of a general officer's com- 
mand. But there is not much encouragement to be derived here. 
Out of an aggregate of about thirty generals holding commands 
in England and the colonies, one only (at Woolwich) belongs to- 
the Scientific Corps, though the number of artillery and engineer 
officers is nearly one-third that of the cavalry and the line. If 
the inquiring parent asks in despair whether, assuming the re— 
tarded promotion and general disadvantages of the Scientific 
Corps to be inherent in the composition of these corps, the Royal 
Commissioners on Retirement were uuable to propose any remedy 
to remove this inequality, he will find that they considered that 
their instructions did not adwit of their framing any scheme which 
would involve a disturbance of existing military organizations. 


| But he will also find, probably to his very great surprise, in spite 


of this solemn protestation of their inability to depart from their 
instructions, that in one particular instance, and one only, the 
Commissioners did depart from them, and that, curiously enough, 
such departure was effected with the object of depriving the- 
Scientific Corps of a rank (that of full colonel) of which one of 
the great recommendations was that it accelerated promotion, and 
to some extent counterbalanced other disadvantages. In other 
words, the only organic change which the Commissioners felt 
themselves at liberty to propose was one which would have the 
effect of reducing the full pay of the officers of the Royal Artillery 
and Engineers by between 80,000/. and 90,000/. per annum; and 
of still further retarding promotion in the two corps where pro- 
motion, by their own showing, was to be nominally from four to 
eight years slower than in the rest of the army. By this. time the 
inquiring parent will, we may assume, have had enough of it, and 
will in all probability have arrived at the conclusion which is said 
to have been expressed by a distinguished general officer—that 
“the parent who sends hisson to Woolwich must be either totally 
ignorant of the facts or a lunatic.” 

The public, however, who are interested in the welfare of the 
scientitic branches of the army as affecting in a material d 
the efficiency of the army as a whole, will probably desire to as- 
certuin if there are any indications that the state of things de- 
That such indica- 
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tions may be traced in the following facts can hardly be disputed. 
The proportion of candidates to the number of vacancies at 
Woolwich has already fallen off, and is considerably below that 
for entrance to Sandhurst. And there are grounds for believing 
that the standard of efficiency of the Woolwich candidates is 
already reduced, as the following table appears to show :— 


JuLy JuLy Decemner | 
1870. "1877. 1877. 1878. 
Vacancies 20 40 41 40 
Candidates ......-+ 166 164 192 156 
Passed Qualifying 
Examination i 95 79 5st 62 


The three last columns represent the state of things subsequent 
to the abolition of purchase. General Lysons, after inspecting 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich last year, reported that 
the only falling off was in scientific attainments. 

Under these circumstances it may be admitted that Colonel 
Arbuthnot has not got his Royal Commission a day too soon, and 
that, if it is pred to maintain the reputation and efficiency of 
the important corps which are affected by this inquiry, some very 
decided recommendations will have to be made in order to give 
young men some inducements to undergo the more severe and 
prolonged preparation which a commission in the corps very 
properly demands. The departmental inquiry which Colonel 
Stanley offered was very wisely rejected by Colonel Arbuthnot, 
for Bony experience seems to show that such an inquiry would 
hardly have been able to escape the operation of influences which 
have hitherto been potent enough to reduce the position and 
the Scientific Corps to a level at which their efficiency 

as e seriously compromised. 


PLAYING AT SURGERY. 


it is strange that nobody has yet been inspired to write a book 
on the Philosophy of Rages. Why should society be invaded 
at one season by an unconquerable desire to go on wheeled skates, 
at another to smite the croquet-ball; now to flock to lectures on 
literature, now to give its mind to concerted cookery? Like most 
other social phenomena, it is probable that rages are the result of 
very complex causes acting with different degrees of force on 
different people. There must always be a kernel of real enthusiasm 
out of which the movement begins to grow, and it must be sup- 
= that even rinking and acrostic-guessing were first invented 

y people who thoroughly believed in them. This enthusiasm is 
the fever which infects others predisposed in a hundred different 
ways—by idleness, by the “immense ennui” of modern life, by 
the passion of emulation, or by that exceptionally modern invention, 
the desire of simultaneously improving oneself and other people. 
The cooking rage was a very genuine one; it met all these needs, 
and even for the moment held up before the British matron and 
her cook a prospect of real prog It became evident that 
something 7 be done with the cold mutton, and that other 
rules might admitted into the kitchen than the rule of 
thumb. But in due time the fashion faded away, and its 
place has been taken by a more serious occupation altogether. 
The present excitement is the Ambulance Olass, and for the 
moment the aim of feminine ambition is to dress the leg, not of 
slaughtered mutton, but of wounded man. In six lectures you 
are guaranteed a knowledge, if not complete and scientific, at least 
enough for practical purposes, of veins and arteries, of muscles 
and membranes, of shin-bones and collar-bones and shoulder- 
blades, and are put in a position to deal at a moment’s notice with 
any of these that may accidentally go wrong in your presence. 
Moreover, there is ashing disagreeable in the experience, which 
the unhappy medical student has to purchase at the price of many 
unpleasant sights and sounds. The whole thing is done in such a 
manner as to spare the feelings while it sharpens the faculties. 
The corpus vile of the experimental boy who breaks his arm at the 
bidding of the lecturer is not really racked with pain, and the flow 
from his severed veins is ee Saeeey. Some Faustinas among 
the class might perhaps wish that it were not so; but the majority 
are no doubt happy to be spared the exquisite pleasure of fainting 
at the sight of blood. 

It must not be supposed that the ambulance movement is a 
mere matter of accident. It comes about under most illustrious 
auspices, being promoted by no less distinguished a body than the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. During the recent 
excitement it was frequently pointed out that the crusading spirit 
was notdead ; and, indeed, itseems that not only the crusading spirit, 
but at least one crusading corporation, still survives. These Knights 
doubtless represent the element of enthusiasm which, as we said, 
is necessary to start any movement; and we believe that, under 
their grotesque name, they really do deserve much of the credit that 
attaches to the modern attempts to relieve suffering in war. So, 
if the harmless-looking gentlemen in evening dress who make 
gues at the public Ambulance meetings like to call themselves 

nights Hospitallers, by all means let them do so, though it is 
going little too far to claim for the society, as a zealous speaker 

d lately, “a lineal descent from one of the most illustrious 
bodies of the middle ” The part which the society plays is 
to start the movement in various local centres, and, we suppose, to 


do something by way of organizing instruction. Then follows the 
class—as yet, it would seem, generally confined to ladies, though 
for what reason does not appear. The lot of the young man who 
is set up to lecture is not altogether enviable. Generally speaking, 
he is fresh from the hospital, aud his experiences of lectures have 
not gone beyond lectures to men. Moreover, he does not stand in 
the same position that is occupied by the literary lecturer to ladies. 
There is no halo of poetry round his head, nor is he at all identified 
with the Higher Culture. Asarule, ladies like a doctor, but do not 
venerate him. By the maternal mind he is commonly regarded as a 
useful, but not entirely necessary, ally against the ailments of the 
nursery; andasfor the young lady,she has seldom quite outgrown the 
aversion with which oe used to regard him in her childhood. On 
the other hand, the amount of knowledge which the teacher has to 
communicate in his six lectures is not such as to fire him with scien- 
tific ardour, or to make him forget his audience in his subject. It is 
rare, too, that he is let off without a great deal of cross-examina- 
tion, sometimes hopelessly off the point, sometimes desperately 
over-scientific. The over-scientific lady, indeed, is a common 
feature of these lectures. Knowing just enough to make her think 
she knows a great deal, she cannot bear to hear any point passed 
over which she fancies important ; while she fails to see the very 
good reasons which the lecturer may have for passing it over. Nor 
are the questions put the only difficulties which he has to meet. 
He comes after a while to notice an astonishing uniformity in the 
bandaging done by his pupils. Nothing will induce the “ practical ” 
class to see that a skull need not —_ be fractured in the same 
place—the place, by the way, which happens to bind up most 
easily. The “subject,” too, is apt to be a little unruly. Some- 
times he insists on standing up in defiance of a dislocated knee; 
sometimes a broken collar-bone will not prevent his actively 
moving hisarm, It must be admitted that to conduct what is 
at the same moment a scientific demonstration and a dramatic per- 
formance in the face of fifty eager maids and matrons may very 
well be an embarrassing task to a shy young surgeon from Guy’s. 
If one comes to ask whether there is really anything at all in 
the movement, or whether it is after all only a a and a fashion, 
to answer offhand is not easy. To do the Knights Hospitallers 
justice, they do not presume to suppose that they will after six 
ectures turn out their students accomplished surgeons, able to 
dispense with the doctor’s aid. They wish, as they say, to confine 
their object to “ first-help”—that is, to such help as will give the 
sufferer a better chance than he usually has directly after his 
accident, and before he can be put in the doctor's hands. Certainly 
for this purpose some excellent hints are given; for instance, that 
a simple fracture may easily be turned into a compound one by 
incautious lifting, and that, in case of a limb broken in a street 
accident, to borrow a couple of umbrellas and three or four 
pocket-handkerchiefs may have the useful double result of providing 
a very good temporary splint and dispersing a crowd. Everybody, 
too, ought to know how to proceed to recover the apparent y 
drowned, or persons half suffocated. One of the instances whic 
have been most often quoted is that of a policeman on duty at the 
Docks, who, being an ambulance student, brought back into this 
weary world seven Lascars who on one of the cold nights of this 
winter had asphyxiatedthemselves by means ofasurreptitiouscharcoal 
fire. Whether the Lascars were grateful or not is another question ; 
but the case of the policeman suggests one of the weak points of 
the scheme as at present commonly carried out, The greater part 
of the classes, it would seem, are attended by ladies only. But 
in an accident, whether in the street or on the railway or else- 
where, it is probable that the persons who could do most good 
would be men. A man who has broken his leg is in real life a 
very different person to deal with from the show boy of the 
lectures. In pain already, to handle him at all is generally to 
excruciate him, and he is apt to strike out hard and straight at the 
kind friend who would incautiously straighten his leg or set about 
tying up his wounded head. Moreover it can hardly be forgotten 
how very rarely one is brought in contact with an accident at the 
moment of its happening; though this is no argument against 
knowing what to do when the case does arise, supposing these 
lectures really do give that knowledge. Again, those who have 
learnt their lesson by watching a few examples are apt to think 
that what they are studying is tar more uniform than it really is. 
A surgeon knows that two cases are hardly ever alike, and that 
what is really valuable is the skill which can exactly adapt the 
bandage to the wound whatever and wherever it may be. Prob- 
ably the good done + this ambulance teaching will be exactly in 
roportion to the modesty of the students and their aims. There 
is certainly no more reason for women to learn these things than for 
men, the latter being far the more likely to be of use in case of 
accidents. Nevertheless the former may well gain in this way the rudi- 
ments of a knowledge which they may often find useful in nursing 
their children or any one else who may be dependent on them. A 
woman will be none the worse for having learnt the nature of a 
bandage before she is ever called upon to use one in real earnest, 
provided that she does not suppose that the knowledge acquired in 
six lectures will enable her to supersede the doctor. Another class, 
too, that cannot help deriving profit is the police. A little learn- 
ing of this kind may often prevent a broken-legged bricklayer 
being hustled along as though he were a load of his own bricks, 
and may even, by awakening the scientific passion in the police- 
mau’s breast, lead ultimately to a diminution of the cases in which 
an epileptic fit is mistaken for a fit of drunkenness, and treated 
accordingly. 
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THE NEW DEPARTURE IN AUSTRIAN COMMERCIAL 
POLICY. 


OUNT ANDRASSY seems to be bent u ing out, 
C in the teeth of the bitterest opposition, Prince Bismearck’s 
advice to-Austria~Hungary to seek compensation for the loss of 
Venetia and Lombardy, and for expulsion from Germany, in the 
extension of its influence southwards and eastwards. In the old 
time, Austria's ambition was fixed — Germany and Italy. 
Although she had to fight so often for her very existence against 
the Turks, Joseph II. was almost the only one of her sovereigns 
who seriously worked for the annexation of a portion of the 
Ottoman Empire. Since the Seven Weeks’ War, however, the 
sphere of Austrian activity has c , and within the last year 
we have seen one of Joseph II.’s ideas realized. A variety of 
circumstances have co-operated to this end. The military ascend- 
ency established by Germany in 1870 put an end to whatever 
hopes may previously have been entertained of revenging Sadowa, 

convinced Austrian statesmen that, if the influence of their 
country was to be extended, it must be in the direction 
peor out by Prince Bismarck. The reopening of the Eastern 
uestion by Russia roused them to a perception of the fact that, if 
were not prepared to see the Balkan peninsula dominated from 
St. Petersburg, they must do something to prevent it. We all know 
how they acted. The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
however, was obviously only a first step. By itself alone it could 
not be supposed by any sensible man to give security to the dual 
Monarchy, or to checkmate in any way the advance of Russia. It 
rendered inevitable ulterior measures to turn it to practical account. 
But the constitution of Austria-Hungary makes the direct pursuit of 
such measures almost impossible. Even now the Magyars are a mino- 
rity in their own half of the Empire, and they reasonably fear that 
everything which strengthens the Slav majority will weaken their 
ascendency. Further, the finances of Hungary are in so embarrassed 
a condition that they naturally object to any proposal requiring 
additional outlay. The Germans of Cisleithania have similar 
motives for opposing an active foreign policy. The fact that 
there is no common Parliament on whose imperial spirit Count 
Andrassy could rely for support in carrying out his plans, aggra- 
vates the difficulties of his position. he Delegations have but 
very limited functions, and in the nature of things must be 
swayed by provincial rather than imperial considerations. Yet 
the current of events is working in favour of Count Andrassy’s 
a Hungary has not made a wise use of the Home Rule which 
firmness acquired for her. She has run up an immense debt in 
the course of a few years. Her taxation is very heavy, and although 
she has greatly increased her revenue, it is quite inadequate to 
cover the expenditure, and deficits year after year are swelling 
an already excessive debt. She has thus lost the reputation which 
her political fortune had won for her, and, what is even more 
important, she has lost confidence in herself. Her opposition to 
the Minister's plans is therefore less formidable than it otherwise 
might be. The Germans, on their side, are not very resolute in 
ber that must be and under 
test will pro rmit the cellor to is policy, feelin 
Pat, should the to the worst, ek in 
Germany. In these circumstances the eagerness of the Slavs for 
intervention on behalf of their Southern brethren goes far to 
neutralize the opposition of the two ruling races, and gives to the 
Government a very wide range of independent action. 

The revival of protectionism in Europe further tends to divert 
Austrian commercial enterprise southwards. Threatened with 
hostile tariffs by Germany and France, and actually encountered 
by the fiscal hostility of Russia and Italy, Austria-Hungary turns 
to Turkey for a market for her manufacturers. Near neigh- 
bourhood gives her there an advan over all competitors, 
and she is anxious to improve this advantage by conventions 
and improved means of communication. Prince Biamarek's pro- 
tectionist F ny has strengthened all these influenees very 
greatly. or a considerable number of years Germany has 

sedulously labouring to perfect her railway system, 

and she has been rewarded by the acquisition of a very large 
carrying trade from Russia and Austria. We stated some weeks ago 
as regards Russia that, when her Black Sea ports were blockaded, 
she sent almost as large a quantity of wheat abroad as before, over 
her own and the German railways. Austria-~-Hu has habitu- 
ally made even a larger use of the German railways. Since the loss 
of Lombardy and Venetia she has been almost shut out from the sea, 
having, in fact, no available outlets: but Trieste, Fiume, and the 
Danube ports. The route by the Danube and Black Sea, however, is 
so long and tedious that for a large class of goods she was limited 
to Trieste and Fiume, or to overland transport ; and the latter has 
been more and more preferred. Statistics published some time since 
by one of the principal Austrian Chambers of Commerce show that 
in the twenty-one years ending with 1875 the Austrian trade 
with Germany been multiplied about three and a half 
times, amounting in that year to over 70 per cent. of the total 
imports and exports of Austria~-Hungary, whereas at the be- 
inning of the period it had been under one-half. We thus see 
the dual Monarchy was fast becoming dependent upon Ger- 
many for intercourse with the rest of the world, to the great profit 
of German — and shipowners. When Prince Bismarck 
suddenly proposed a universal resort to increased Customs duties, 
Austria-Hungary saw herself threatened with the extinction of her 
foreign trade. Germany had but to make the tariff high enough 
to render the Austrian trade impossible. Austria herself, of 


course, was not guiltless; indeed she was the first offender in the 
matter. But we are not now apportioning blame; our object is 
merely to explain the position in which Austria-Hungary at present 
finds itself—namely, an imperative necessity of discovering, under 
penalty of the possible extinction of its foreign trade, an adequate 
outlet for its produce and manufactures which shall be subject only 
to its own control. This necessity has been enhanced by two other 
circumstances. Some time since the rates charged by the German 
railways were raised, to the detriment of all shippers of goods. It 
is said that in eonsequence it was found unprofitable to send corn 
from Hungary through Germany, and that the trade of the Adriatic 
ports was largely increased. The second circumstance was 
a dispute between Austrian railway companies and the German 
holders of their preference obligations. The German holders 
insisted that they ought to be paid their interest in gold; 
the companies denied the right. The question was tried in the 
courts of the two Empires, with this result, that the German 
tribunals decided in favour of their countrymen and the Austrian 
in favour of theirs. The Germans proceeded to execute the 
judgments obtained by them, and seized the carriages be- 
ake to the Austrian companies which were found on the 
German lines, All these influences operating together have 
brought home to thinking men in Austria-Hungary the 
conviction that the Empire must obtain ports of its own 
sufficient to develop its trade. The voyage round from the 
Danube, as we have already said, is too long; and Trieste and 
Fiume cannot afford adequate accommodation. Some time since 
the Chamber of Commerce of Vienna in a petition to the Govern- 
ment formulated the wishes of its constituents as follows:—Im- 
provement of the railway communication with Fiume and Trieste; 
improvement of the navigation of the Danube; connexion of the 
Hungarian network of railways with those of Roumania; connexion 
with the Servian lines; the construction of railways to Constanti- 
nople and Salonica, and also through Bosnia. This programme, 
however, does not provide the Empire with an additional port ; 
it merely opens up the road to other ports than the German ones. 
For the present it is all that can be openly aimed at. 

The plan which Count Andrassy is said to favour is a Customs 
Union with Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro, and such an 
arrangement with Turkey as would give him secure access to 
the port of Salonica. The Customs Union, it is hoped, would 
ultimately do for Austria-Hungary what the Zollverein did for 
Prussia. In the meantime, it would detach these States 
from Russian influence, and would give Austro-Hungarian 
traders unimpeded access to their ports and railways. The 
advantages of the arrangement respecting Salonica are self- 
evident. But the difficulties in the way of the desired Customs 
Union are found insurmountable. At home, as well as abroad, 
Count Andrassy encounters objections and opposition, and 
so he is forced to limit his efforts to the negotiation of 
commercial treaties. At the present moment a commission is 
sitting in Vienna considering the terms of a convention with 
Servia. It is reported that Servia has , among other thin 
to the connexion of her own lines with those of Hungary in 
neighbourhood of Belgrade ; and it is also said that she is willing 
to contribute to the oe f a bridge over the Save just above 
its junction with the Danube. The connexion of the Hungarian 
and Roumanian lines was long since agreed upon; but practical 
difficulties have been raised, and the work is not yet done. In 
Bosnia the Austrian authorities have been busy with railway 
construction since the occupation, and it is asserted that consider- 
able -—— has already been made with the line toSerajevo. The 
Vienna Foreign Office, it will thus be seen, is perseveringly working 
out the idea which dictated the occupation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. It does not venture distinctly to avow its real policy, which 
would find little favour with its supporters, but step by step it 
is advancing on a predetermined course, and is putting forward 
each successive step as a reason for further advances. In the 
eyes of the Government there can be little doubt that the political 
necessities of the case appear the most important. To the two 
ruling races, on the contrary, the political objects which the 
Government has in view are utterly distasteful; but to them, as 
to all the rest of the population, the commercial advantages 
promised by the extension of Austrian influence over the Balkan 
peninsula are very attractive. In fact, as we have seen, circum- 
stances compel Austria-Hungary to seek a market in Turkey, and 
without political influence this can hardly be secured. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF SIR JOSHUA WALMSLEY.* 


i book is worth reading, especially as it is not voluminous, 
though many of those who have read the title-page may 
have wondered who Sir Joshua Walmsley was. Thirty years 
ago he was known as a zealous and honest follower of Hume and 
Cobden, and he was president of one or two of the Leagues or 

litical clubs which were formed for special purposes of agitation 
in unsuccessful imitation of the Corn Law League. Having lost 
his seat for Leicester at the general election of 1857, Sir Joshua 
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Walmsley retired from public life; and his death in 1870 was 
robably noticed only by his family and friends. Part of the 
interest of the book is so far political or historical that it illus- 
trates the nature of middle-class Radicalism in the time which 
receded and followed the repeal of the Corn-laws. Sir Joshua 
almsley had, as a Liverpool grain-broker, become deeply im- 
pressed with the mischievous results of the sliding scale; and he 
was one of the earliest and most active members of the League, 
where his statistical knowledge was greatly valued, though he had 
not the qualities of a popular speaker. In 1848 he became secre- 
tary, and afterwards president, of a National Reform Association 
which exercised little influence, unless indeed it was the same 
which, after Sir Joshua Walmsley’s retirement, achieved the 
destruction of the Hyde Park railings. To his disappointment, 
his friend and leader, Mr. Cobden, looked coldly on the new agita- 
tion, though he generally approved its object. Several of his 
letters to Sir Joshua Walmsley express the bitter dislike to what 
he called the aristocracy, which was through life a chief motive 
of his political action. He seems to have thought that the 
extension of the suffrage and the ballot were at that time un- 
attainable, and, under a strange hallucination, he expected 
to defeat the owners of land and money by investments of 
money in land in the form of purchases of faggot votes. 
“ That is a movement,” he wrote, “which, if rightly started 
and sustained, may accomplish anything; but there should be 
an association in every division of a county in which there is a 
town population. For instance, Liverpool should undertake to 
wrest South Cheshire from the squires and the farmers, and Man- 
chester should do the same for North Cheshire.” Hume also pro- 
posed to despatch confidential agents to the boroughs to establish 
organizations for maling freeholds and for other purposes; and in 
another letter he expressed his pleasure at learning that “ the cre- 
ation of freeholds in the counties and of votes in the boroughs” 
was going on. For two or three years Cobden seems to have been 
almost exclusively bent on his whimsical device. The anomaly of 
controlling the counties by the votes of strangers could perhaps 
not be expected to trouble him; but he might have remembered 
that, if his faggot votes had become formidable, the other party 
had much greater facilities for the same manufacture. He some- 
times expressed his conviction that the Whig aristocracy would 
coalesce with the Conservatives ; and it is well that the prophecy, 
like many of his other forecasts, has hitherto not been fulfilled. 
His well-known hatred of “ that old desperado” Palmerston finds 
repeated vent in his letters, especially in one which, a few weeks 
before the end of the Crimean war, informs his correspondent that 
the Russians will not make e on any terms which will afford 
a triumph to England and France. As late as 1864 Cobden says 
that “it is an ignominious employment of time to be a — 
to the hollow proceedings in the House.” At that time a Liberal 
Government was in office; Mr. Gladstone, at the Exchequer, was 
in the full career of financial reform ; there was peace abroad and 
prosperity at home ; but the aristocracy still flourished, and the 
old desperado was universally popular in the House and the 
country. Sir Joshua Walmsley’s independence was proved by his 
refusal to follow his leader in the vote on the Chinese war, when 
Mr. Cobden, Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli 
coalesced against Lord Palmerston, with the result of defeating 
him in a decisive vote. The ensuing election scattered the coali- 
tion to the winds; and perhaps it was as a member of the Radical 
party that, notwithstanding his vote, Sir Joshua Walmsley lost 
is seat. His biographer attributes his defeat to his presidency of 
an association which had been formed for opening museums and 
similar institutions on Sundays. The promoters of the movement 
were of course denounced as enemies of religion, and the President 
‘was more especially, and without the slightest justification, stigma- 
tized as an infidel. He had also dissatisfied the local manufac- 
turers by supporting, somewhat inconsistently with his Free-trade 
principles, the cluims of the framework knitters for legislative pro- 
tection against their employers. The Whigs had never heartily sup- 
— him, and the working people with whom he was — 
at that time no votes. Throughout his political career, which, 
if not conspicuous, was active and sometimes useful, Sir Joshua 
Walmsley appears to have been thoroughly conscientious. He 
never doubted the soundness of his principles, and he was, though 
an advanced politician, not intolerant or bigoted. As he entered 
the House of Commons at the age of fifty-six, he could scarcely, 
even if his abilities had been more brilliant, have attained a Par- 
liamentary reputation; but ke was generally respected ; and, as he 
= spoke on questions which he understood, he always obtained 
& hearmeg. 

The biography wor’ | have been still more interesting if it had 
not, after Sir Joshua Walmsley’s entrance into public life, been 
almost exclusively occupied with political matters. Correspond- 
ence about Reform agitation tends to become monotonous, ond even 
Mr. Cobden’s letters are commonplace. An account of Hume's 
career, though it is but indirectly connected with the main subject 
of the book, is not without value. Sir Joshua Walmsley was more 
strongly attached to Mr. Hume than to any of his other friends; 
and immediately before his death he gave the name of Hume 
Towers to a house which he had built at Bournemouth. At an 
earlier period he had been intimate with George Stephenson, whose 
general ability, as well as his mechanical genius, he highly appre- 
ciated and admired. By joining him in a mining enterprise near 
Leicester he seems both to have increased his fortune and to have 
first established a connexion with the boro The fuller record 
of his early days is by far the most attractive part of the book. 


His poverty, his courageous perseverance under difficulties, his ulti- 
mate success, and his prosperous career would 0 have in- 
duced Mr. Smiles to enrol him in the list of his self-helping heroes, 
if he had known his history. W. ’s early experiences in 
Liverpool resemble those of Mr. George in London, though 
he started from a somewhat lower level, and for a time endured 
greater hardships. There is even a similarity in the youthful 
romance of both lives. Mr. Moore, on his first sight of his 
master’s daughter, told his fellow-shopmen that she should be his 
wife, if he ever married ; and he kept his word. Walmsley fell in 
love with the daughter of a rich merchant at a dancing-school, 
when she was six and he was seven; he married her, against the 
wish of her parents, on an income of 70/, a year; and she survived 
him, after a happy married life of more than fifty years. As 
fully as Mr. George Moore he owed his success to his own 
ability and character. His father, who was at one time a thriving 
builder in Liverpool, used to say that his boy would attain the high- 
est pitch of human greatness, as he conceived it, by rising to be 
mayor of the town. The anticipation was eventually fulfilled, 
though the mayoralty was followed by still higher honours ; and as 
his year of office was that of the Queen’s marriage, the Mayor was 
knighted on presentation of an address. The title probably gave 
him a certain importance among the enemies of the aristocracy 
with whom he generally associ The love affair of the i 
school belonged to the prosperous days of the family, and after- 
wards young Joshua was sent toa respectable boarding-school in 
the neighbouring village of Knowsley. A fashion prevailed in 
the school of making apple-pies baked in holes in the road; and 
sometimes the boys were joined by an elderly gentleman, magnifi- 
cent in silk stockings and pigtail, who _ them good advice 
about their cooking, and tipped them when he went away. The 
benevolent visitor was Lord Derby, great-grandfather of the 
present Earl, and celebrated in his day as a patron of cock- 
fighting. Unfortunately the elder Walmsley fell into difficulties, 
and his son was sent to a cheap school at Kirkby ag 
which seems to have closely resembled Dotheboys Hall. Black 
bread and a hard substance called wheelbarrow cheese formed 
the main part of their food; and their treatment in other re- 
spects corresponded with the liberality of the diet. While 
oshua was still at the school, his father died, leaving him and 
his only sister penniless; and while she maintained herself 
as a teacher in Liverpool, he continued to live at Kirkby 
Stephen as an assistant or usher. There was, however, one 
opportunity of temporary escape from the sordid dulness of 
school-work. The master, one Ainslabie, had either a right of 
shooting or a habit of poaching on the neighbouring moors, 
and he employed Walmsley to carry a second gun. On one 
occasion, being at some distance from his principal, Walmsley 
could not resist the opportunity of aa and in his first 
seven shots he killed as many grouse. From this time the 
prudent Ainslabie sent him out to shoot for sale, and, in company 
with a still humbler satellite, taking a donkey-cart to carry the 
game, and black bread and wheelbarrow cheese for food, he used 
to bivowac on the moors sometimes for a fortnight together. In 
those remote regions it was perhaps not necessary to teke out a 
certificate, which indeed would not have protected a humble 
sportsman without a qualification. The inborn skill which he 
us cultivated had not been lost when he attained to preserves 
and keepers of his own. He once wona bet that he would kill 
fifty head in succession by killing sixty-four. He was perha 
secured from prejudice against an aristocratic amusement by the 
servile associations which it must have s ted. It is a curious 
and insoluble question whether, if Dickens had heard of the 
episode, he would have sent Nicholas Nickleby and Smike out on 
the moors. On the whole, the provident Ainslabie is perhaps 
made, by his sporting propensities, a little more human than 
uee 


rs. 
1811, at the of seventeen, in consequence of a 
uarrel with a brother of the master, Joshua Walmsley left 
Kirkby Stephen with a firm determination not to be a school- 
in his pocket exactly the proverbial shilling, and he was 
dependent, first on the Molinnet of the landlady of a lodging- 
house, and afterwards on an aunt by marriage, both of 
whose advances he repaid as soon as he found employment. 
Much against his will, he was compelled to become teacher in a 
school, and practice at Kirkby Stephen had given him so much 
aptitude in his vocation that he was soon offered a partnershi 
worth 400/. a year. His refusal was a singular of firmness 
in the resolution which he had formed. He soon wards became 
clerk to a grain merchant who had sons at the school, on a salary 
of 40/. a year, to be raised by ro/. annually during an engagement 
for four years. At the age of twenty he thus began his business 
career. Asa clerk he had little ee of promotion, but he 
immediately began to qualify himself for a higher post by acquiring 
special knowledge. Under the tuition of an old warehouseman in 
the establishment he acquired a knowledge of different kinds of 
in so minute and accurate that he could distinguish not only 
the quality, but the place of origin, at sight, and sometimes 
even by putting his hand in the sack. He was consequently 
appointed salesman to the firm, but without an increase of salary. 
had previously renewed his acquaintance with Miss Mullineux, 
and when he was ironically asked by her brother whether he was 
ready to marry her, he answered, without hesitation, “ Yes.” 
The father declared that he would never see his daughter again, 
but he offered no impediment to an immediate marriage; and 
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accordingly at twenty-one Walmsley married and took a house at the 
modest rent of 17/. a year. He now began to trade in small parcels 
of grain on his own account, and soon afterwards he became, in 
partnership with a Mr. Booth, an independent corn-broker. From 
this time to his death he was almost uniformly prosperous, though 
he sometimes incurred loas through the fluctuations of trade. The 
wife's father forgave the young couple as soon as they began to rise in 
the world, and Walmsley himself was indefatigable, “ making it a 

ractice personally to inspect every bag of grain, to compare the 
alk with the sample, al & become responsible for the quality 
and shipment of the whole.” As early as 1826 he took part in a 
locel agitation against the Corn-laws; and in 1835 he was chosen 
a member of the first corporation elected under the Municipal 
Reform Act. He immediately devoted himself with energy and 
success to the organization of an efficient Fagen and in 1839, 
holding the office of Mayor, he introduced the wholesome practice 
of extending his hospitality to Conservative citizens, In 1841, 
having been defeated as a candidate for the borough, he deter- 
mined to leave Liverpool, and took a country house in Stafford- 
shire, where game was so plentiful that it was necessary to shoot 
every day in the season. The strenuous perseverance and forti- 
tude of his early life were rewarded by an almost unbroken enjoy- 
ment of Prosperity ; and he had the satisfaction of taking an 
active and honourable share in political life. The recurrence of 
similar examples of thrift and energy has been a principal cause of 
the commercial and industrial greatness of England. 


M‘COAN ON OUR NEW PROTECTORATE.* 


B* “Our New Protectorate” Mr. M‘Coan means Turkey in 
Asia; and, if the title ts rather the ibilities of 
future politics than anything which exists now, still he is quite 
right in thinking that there is at present a sufficient amount of 
vague interest in Asiatic Turkey to deserve the gratification of a 
good book on the subject. And, if a book was to be made about 
Asiatic Turkey, it is difficult to see how it could have been made 
with greater success than has attended the efforts of Mr. M‘Coan. 
He has told us all that we could wish to know ; he has put his 
information into a compact and readable shape ; and he has supplied 
just as much detail as gives body to his work without overloading 
it. He has, too, a personal knowledge of many parts of the vast 
district he describes; and has been for years familiar with the 
Turks, their ways and works. He has des the t merit of 
never exaggerating, and has composed a book ing on the 
Eastern question without a line of tine writing from the beginning 
to the end of his two volumes, His general conclusions are that 
Asiatic Turkey is a land full of wasted resources; that these 
resources are wasted through hopeless misgovernment; that the 
Turks will never reform themselves; that with judicious pushing 
and prompting they might be got to make some reforms which would 
do some good, but not very much; and lastly that, when we have 
shown how little Turkish reforms under our guidance can accom- 
plish, we may properly complete our task and relieve the Turk of 
a business for which he is not fit. In order to establish his conclu- 
sions he begins with a careful analysis of the — composition 
of the five great sections of which Asiatic Turkey is composed. 
This part of the book—treating of rivers, lakes, ports, mountains, 
valleys, and so forth—is very well and clearly done; but to the 
general reader is inevitably like so many pages out of a gazetteer. 
An elaborate account follows of the races compying Se soil, and 
of the religions they profess, and this again offers a body of neces- 
sary, but not very inviting, statistics. It is only when the author 
comes to speak of the resources of Asiatic Turkey, of the mode in 
which it is governed, and of the conditions which must be fulfilled 
if the resources are to be utilized and the government cured of its 
most prominent defects, that the real interest of his book begins. 
The chapter on the Resources and Products of Asiatic Turkey is 
a model of condensed statement. That Asiatic Turkey is a country 
which in good hands would pay well is generally known ; but in what 
special ways it would pay can only be understood when details are 
known. Asia Minor might grow wheat in very large quantities ; it 
abounds in almost every kind of mineral wealth ; it is full of mag- 
nificent forests, and its coasts are rich in a variety and abundance of 
fish. The soil and the climate, again, it the production of a 
great number of miscellaneous articles of use to the inhabitants or to 
the world beyond. Goats, sheep, tobacco, opium, dyes, silk, cotton, 
fruits, especially figs and raisins, may alt be had in profusion 
if man chooses to rear or produce them. But man in Asia Minor 
does not choose, or assigns very narrow limits to his choice. There 
are no roads, and the Government will not make roads or allow 
them to be made, and the taxes take all life and spirit out of the 
cultivator. So, too, with the minerals. There is excellent coal 
in Asia Minor, and it happens to be near the coast. The coal of 
Heraclea is so good and so abundant that a thoroughly clean coal, 
equal to the best produce of Northumberland, might be delivered 
in Constantinople at little more than half the cost of the English 
coal which is now consumed there. But the Turks will neither 
work the coal nor allow others to work it. As to the iron, 
copper, lead, and other metals, there is no end of them; but, if 
they are worked at all, they are so worked by the Government as 
merely to provoke a painful sense of the contrast between what is 
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done and what might be done. The splendid forests of Anatolia 
were being so misused by profuse cutting that even the Turkish 
Government thought it necessary to seem to interfere, and a 
Forestal Board was established at Constantinople, which secures 
a revenue of 150,000/, a year and spends 80,000/. of it on its own 
salaries, imposes a few restrictions on legitimate trade, and lets the 
old abuses flourish as before. Arrangements have also been made by 
the Government, not without some show of perverse ingenuity, for 
minimizing to the last possible point the fishing harvest of the 
coast. Long linesof the coasts are let at almost nominal rents, 
so that the lessees have a monopoly, and then so high a tax is put 
on the fish sold that the monopoly is made valueless. The re- 
sources of Asia Minor are wasted not only because the Government 
does not do what is necessary, but also because it does do what is 
fatal. If Western energy and Western capital are to regenerate 
Asiatic Turkey, why cannot they begin at once? Why need they 
wait for what Mr. M‘Coan calls “ our protectorate ” to be set up? 
Mr. M‘Coan gives the answer to this natural question. e 
Western adventurer cannot make money there now, because the 
Government will not let him. The land-laws are so contrived as 
to make farming a certain loss if he tries agriculture, and the 
mining-laws are so contrived that, after having paid endless 
backsheesh at Constantinople to be allowed to try his luck, he will 
have to pay more and more in order to be allowed to tread the 
further steps by which the Turks will conduct him down the road 
to ruin. 

Having described the evils flowing from the composition and 
character of the Turkish government, Mr. M‘Coan proceeds to tell 
us what the government is. After a long period in which the 
provinces had become almost independent of Constantinople, 
Sultan Mahmoud introduced about a half-century ago a complete 
system of centralization. To do this it was necessary to reconquer 
the provinces, and he reconquered all except Eeypt. When the 
work was accomplished everything was made to radiate from Con- 
stantinople. “ Without special reference to headquarters,” says 
Mr. M‘Coan, “ not a road-tax could be levied nor abrigand 7 
anywhere between Bosnia and the Gulf.” In 1864 the di 
advantages and inconveniences of the new system were so —— 
that the experiment was tried of giving some provincial authorities 
greater liberty, and, more especially, Midhat Pasha was allowed, 
for what in Turkey is so vast a period as eighteen months, to 
what he could do towards improving the province of the Danube. 
But this was a temporary and spasmodic reform, and Asiatic 
Turkey now remains under a system which unites all the vices of 
centralization and also those of bad local government. There is 
an elaborate administrative hierarchy. Eighteen vilayets are 
ruled over by as many Pashas of the first class. The districts of 
these vilayets are ruled over by a Pasha of the second class. The 
towns are under directors named by the head Pasha, and the com- 
munes are under petty officials named by the directors of towns. 
Some farce of popular election is gone through before the 
officials of towns and villages are appointed, but really the official 
is the nominee of his superior. Bach member of the hierarchy 
has to buy his post, and to recoup himself during his tenure of 
office; and, as all depend on the Pasha for the time being, and he 
has had to pay for his post at Constantinople, those who have taken 
his money are always open to the money of some one else who 
wishes to purchase his place. The only check on the rapid super- 
session of Pashas seems to be the obvious consideration that, if 
Pashas are superseded too quickly, their places will not be worth 
buying. They are therefore left just long enough to make it 
probable that, if they have been up to the proper standard of un- 
scrupulousness, they will have repaid themselves for their initial 
outlay. Those who are dependent on the Pasha have also each in 
their turn to recoup themselves, and the process is achieved by 
each in turn making an adequate deduction from the revenue whic 
passes through his hands. Bad, however, as is the administration of 
tinance, its badness is eclipsed by the administration of justice. 
“ From the highest court of this vilayet to the lowest of the com- 
mune bribery decides the issue in nearly every case.” The cadi, 
whose tenure of office seldom extends beyond a year, buys his place 
from the Sheik ul Islim or one of his creatures. He in turn sells 
the oflices of subordinate judges. They have insignificant salaries or 
none at all, but they can make a living. They ask not what is the 
law, but what the litigants can respectively pay for a favourable 
decision. In the mixed tribunals the presiding cadi cannot get 
quite as much as he would like, as the Rayah assessors have 
to be bought. But, apart from this, there is no difference between 
one tribunal and another. In what may be termed extreme or fancy 
cases, where neither litigant has any money at all to spend in 
bribery, the judges so far attend to purer feelings that they will 
generally back up a Turk against a Christian ; but, if the Christian 
has money when the Turk has not, or has more money than the 
Turk, the piastre is equally: sweet and equally effectual from what- 
ever source 1t may come. 

It is not necessary to follow Mr. M‘Coan into his analysis of all 
the processes by which the arrangements for popular instruction 
are nullified, agriculture impeded, and life crushed out of the 
population, whether Mahomedan or Christian. From whatever 
side Mr. M‘Coan approaches the subject he comes to the same con- 
clusion, and this is that Asia Minor is a magnificent country, that 
it is detestably governed, that it is idle to suppose this government 
will ever of itself grow better, and that it is sheer folly to think of 
hazarding Western capital or energy in it until the government 
is made better. We are thus brought to the main proposition 
which Mr. M‘Coan seeks to enforce, and this is that the Fnnglish 
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Government must itself make possible and profitable the intro- 
duction of English money and enterprise into Asiatic Turkey. He 
has the courage of his opinions, and tells us exactly what the 
English Government ought to do. This will be to many readers 
the most interesting part of the book. For Mr. M‘Coan has 
thought much over the matter, knows Turkey well, never takes 
refuge in grand phrases, and sincerely believes in “our Pro- 
tectorate” and its heneficrel consequences. The general character 
of the reforms to be pressed on Turkey is, if stated with con- 
venient vagueness, so evident that Mr. M‘Coan has only followed 
the path on which many # were writers have gone before him. 
That Pashas shall hold their office for a fixed time and obtain it 
by merit only ; that no more venal judges shall be appointed ; that 

ere shall be appellate courts under the direction of foreigners— 
that is, Englishmen ; that there shall be a respectable, orderly, well- 
paid police; that taxation shall be fixed and moderate ; and that 
all the nationalities of the empire shal] serve in the army, are 
excellent things, and have often been recommended. What is 
peculiar, or at any rate what is most peculiar, in Mr. M‘Coan is 
the vigour with which he asserts that there is no prospect what- 
ever of the Turks really carrying out these reforms even if they 
could be teased or bribed into accepting them. Asia Minor 
will be as closed to British capital as if it were in the centre of 
Africa, unless the English Government does something more than 
propose, and urge, and suggest this and that reform. And now 
comes the real secret of the book. Mr. M‘Coan has an instrument 
of persuasion which he feels quite sure will be successful if 
courageously employed. The secret is this. If the Turks do not 
reform as far as we wish and in the way we wish, we have only 
to inform them that we shall at once propose a general partition 
of the Turkish Empire, and then they will yield. But it must be 
understood that even after they have yielded, and have reformed 
themselves at our dictation, as far as they are capable of reform, 
this is only a transitory stage. The inevitable end of a wish to do 
justice to the magnificent resources of Asia Minor is that we 
should take it for ourselves. We at any rate end the book by 
understanding what seemed very obscure at its beginning, and 
finally learn what it is that Mr. M‘Coan means by Our 
Protectorate, 


THE ABORIGINES OF VICTORIA.* 


pty there are people who still believe in the ——_ of savage 
life, Mr. Brough Smyth’s work on the Aborigines of Victoria 
will undeceive them. It is for the Government of Victoria that 
Mr. Smyth has put together a book which, roughly speaking, is 
about as large as Wilkinson’s treatise on Egypt. Here are some 
thousand pages filled with details about the society, politics, reli- 
gion, war, and art of tribes who are supposed to be almost the 
lowest examples of humanity. The Australians certainly are not 
far advanced in “culture,” as Europeans reckon advancement, but 
they have already established a most curious and complex system 
of society; they employ simple but ingenious weapons ; in art they 
have some native taste and power of execution. As the manners 
of the Australians tally in many respects with those of other un- 
developed races all over the world, and as traces of their savage 
rites survive in the practice of ancient Greece and modern India, 
it is chiefly to their manners and customs that we propose to give 
cur attention. 

It will soon cease to be argued that similarity of institutions 
implies original identity of race. We can far more readily believe 
that the similarity of conditions in which primitive life was passed 
suggested similar institutions to various races of men. People 
scarcely any longer propose to derive all circumcised races from 
the Jews or the Egyptians. We cannot seriously discuss the 
notion which Mr. Kane puts forward, in what Mr. Brough Smyth 
calls “a scholarly paper,” that men of Indo-European race visited 
Australia, and Bm lh the boomerang. Mr. Brough Smyth 
has, we fear, a hankering after the primitive Aryan, and would not 
be sorry to detect him in the native of Victoria. The primitive 
Aryan is becoming as great a stumbling-block as the Ten Lost 
Tribes, and by virtue of the same fallacy. In the manners and cus- 
tows of the early peoples who speak Aryan languages there is 
abundance of queer savage traits, and the same traits are 
found in the less respectable part of the institutions of Australians 
or Bushmen. It is much more probable that the practices to which 
we refer are, among Aryan races, the remains of savagery, than 
that, among Australians and Bushmen, they are the relics of Aryan 
teaching. This is so manifest that, but for certain hints in Mr 
Brough Smyth's most valuable book, it would hardly be worth 
mentioning. 

A society may perhaps be most easily studied if we begin with 
its marriage laws. “ Hymen peoples every town” and every 
tribe. It is rather startling at first to learn that “ there isno such 
thing as marriage, in the proper sense of the word, among the 
Australians.” By this remark, however, Mr. Brough Smyth seems 
only to refer to the apparent absence of marriage rites. In Australia, 
as elsewhere, a tie of more or less permanence and acknowled 
validity binds men to their partners. Marriage again is surrounded, 
as among civilized people, by laws of “forbidden degrees,” which 
are very curious, very little understood, and which in many ways 
resemble, while in others they seem to differ from, the laws of 
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other undeveloped peoples. Wives are chiefly obtained by ex- 
change. The dominant male of a group—father, eldest brother, or 
uncle—has the customary right of swopping away the young 
women of the group in exchange for other young women whom it 
is lawful for him to marry. It is clear that old men with families 
have the best chance of getting more wives, while young men with 
no sisters are likely to remain bachelors. If this system worked 
itself out, each tribe would consist of a few overgrown harems and 
a set of wild bachelors. As it happens, young men and women 
revolt against the old, and voluntary elopements or marriages by 
capture are common. The course of true love runs anything but 
smooth. The lover is exposed to the “ ordeal of ,” which 
are hurled at him by the relations of the lady. The runaway 
bride is beaten, perhaps her feet are speared, to prevent her from 
running away again. If a young pair are courageous and true. 
to each other, however, the sympathy of the group usually 
comes round to them, and they enter on peaceful married 
life. It has been said that the old men sometimes give 
wives to the young, who thus “ take stock,” as the ancient 
Irish said, ee become, in a way, the vassals of the old 
fellows. Though a custom like this is certainly not unknown in 
South Africa, we observe no trace of the system in Mr. Brough 
Smyth’s collection. Society in Australia is not sufficiently ad- 
vanced for it; but, according to some authorities, a very Australian 
state of things prevails in rural Russia. 

With what girls may an ardent young black fellow run away ? 
His choice is limited by rules which to a certain extent resem 
those of North American Indians, Chinese, Hindoos,: Arabs, and 
(probably) ancient Romans. He may not mers be girl of his own 
surname, one who owes respect to the kobong—piant, beast, or what 
not—which is the badge and se of his own blood. Beyond 
this all is confusion. Mr. Alfred Howitt, who examined for Mr: 
BroughSmyth the system of the Brabrolong local tribe, unfortunately 
bases his narrative on a second-hand know) of certain of the 
speculations of Mr. Lewis Morgan. Now Mr. Morgan has two. 
sets of theories, one published in Systems of Consanguinity, the 
other in Ancient Society, and both confused, conjectural, and un- 
satisfactory in the highest d . We are not blaming Mr. 
Morgan, who did his best with the strange facts before him, 
but who, when it came to constructing theories, was far 
too hasty. As Mr. Howitt had a second-hand version of 
Mr. Morgan's hypothesis in his mind when he began to. 
examine facts, his account is necessarily of no value. Here 
are the Punaluan family, which probably never existed, 
the Turanian family, which has no more to do with the 
Turanians than with the Jumblies of fiction, the Monogamiar 
family, and so forth, There is no meaning in the remark that the 
ea of Gippsland “ retain a Turanian element.”. We 
regret to have to say that Mr. Howitt’s labours are a y 
useless. He went to look for “ Punaluans” and “ Turanians 
and the “ consanguine family ” and the “ Malay system ” in Gip 
land, and he found what he wanted. When we turn from Mtr. 
Howitt’s version of facts to those of Mr. Ridley (Kamilaroi and 
other Australian ges. London, 1875, p. 161), and to the 
story of Mr. Samuel Bennett (Brough Smyth, i. 88), we find some 
agreement to the following effect. The natives are divided, like 
the Red Indians, Ashantees, and savages generally, into Totem- 
families—that is, into sets which bear the name of, and pay re- 

to, a certain animal, plant, or other object. These totem- 
families are in some districts Iguana, Emu, Kangaroo, Bandicoot, 
Opossum, Black-snake. As far as we can make out, no Emu man 
can marry an Emu girl, no Bandicoot a Bandicoot girl, just as 
Uncas, a Delaware of the Tortoise totem, could not have murried 
a Tortoise girl, just as Arabs, Chinese, Hindoos may not marry: 
within the family name. Across this ordinary exogamous 
arrangement, however, a peculiar system of classes. 
Every man, whatever his totem or badge and surname, is 
either a Hippai, Murri, Kubbi, or Kumbo, while every woman, 
whatever her badge and surname, is a Hippata, Mata, Kapota, or 
Buta. The children take the badge and surname from the mother, 
as among the Red Indians; but their class name, or Christian name, 
so to speak, is determined by regular rules. Thus, if a Hippai Emu 
marries a Kapota Bandicoot, their sons are Murti and their daugh- 
ters Mata Bandicoot. Here, among great diversity of evidence, 
two facts alone are clear. The Australians are exogamous, and, 
though their marriage system is polygamous, and the father is 
recognized, descent goes by the mother’s side, as among the Pictish 
kings of Scotland. What the origin may have been of rules so 
elaborate and so difficult that white observers are inconsistent in 
their description of them, it is too early to conjecture. By Mr: 
Ridley’s showing, a married man woman may even be 
of the same totem (Kamilaroi, p. 163). This is obviously 
an oversight of Mr. Ridley’s. Again, Mr. Bridgman, a Super- 
intendent of Aboriginal Stations in Queensland, could by no means 
reconcile facts, as he observed them, with the doctrines of 
Mr. Lewis Morgan, who has somewhat hastily fitted certain 
of the accounts of missionaries into his system. Mr. Bridgman 
himself has been put into two of the classes or families recog- 
nized in his district; we have worked out the genealogical 
consequences, and they seem consistent with his description of 
what they ought to be. There are two main subdivisions— 
Youngaroo and Wootaroo—among the black fellows in his dis- 
trict. What is worth noting is that these classes are thought to 
be a general rule of nature. All things in the universe are either 
Youngaroo or Wootaroo; the sun is Youngaroo, the moon Woo- 
taroo, “and so on with the constellations, the trees, and plants. 
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The sa imagination, here as in fairy tales and early mythology, 
tangles all the universe in a net of strange customs, and confuses 
all things in all. 

We have perhaps devoted too much space to a matter of which 
the historical importance is not yet sufficiently i In 
denring ihe laws of co inity it is to be observed that the 
black fellows, like Zulus and Bulgarians in former times, may not 

to their mothers-in-law, and that “ they never call each other 
name, but always use a term of relationship.” Here we see an 
superstition in full force and life. We confess that the rule 
about mothers-in-law puzzles us. Many “taboos” which seem 
senseless were imposed for some practical reason. They now seem 
absurd, partly because of their superstitious sanction, got be- 
cause the state of manners in which they were necessary has ceased 
to exist. Mr. Brough Smyth conjectures, probably with correct- 
ness, that the rule about mothers-in-law (observed in Africa, 
Fugees, South America, and elsewhere) may have been in- 
ed to render immoral relations between the persons affected 
by the rule impossible. It is hard to see, however, why, among 
savages, this i immorality should have seemed so heinous. 
The awful exogamous prohibition does not extend to this case, for 
mother and daughter are of the same totem. 

It has been seen that Australian laws of marriage are not un- 
paralleled among more advanced races, and that their only 
peculiarity is the strange arrangement of “classes” which sup- 

ts the ordinary rules of exogamy. In the rites and 
Superstitions connected with death, the Australians again declare 
their kinship with the rest of humanity. No two tribes have 
goody the same customs, but the same general ideas prevail. 
Some burn the body, others leave it on a platform, most bury it 
in a kind of family mound. Curious to relate, casts of the 
features in white clay are taken, and left in or on the graves, like 
the gold masks in the tombs at Mycenz, in the Chersonesus, and 
in dragsion tombs. The mourners gash themselves and the women 
sing the dirge; “theirs is truly the wail of bereaved creatures.” 
The next step is to perform a magical ceremony. What 
wizard killed the deceased? who sent a boilya (Icelandic 
es. ing”) to murder him? It is granted on all sides 
that no one ever dies a natural death. The tribal medicine-man 
sets his friends to dig little trenches, which are carefully watched. 
The direction taken by the first insect that moves off is that in 
which the hostile wizard lives, and there vengeance is to be sought. 
The dead man is then dropped in his grave, and the sorcerer shouts 
“ Blood for blood ! ” The widow maims and burns herself, the grave 
is filled up, a mound is heaped over all, and the sorcerer pretends 
to converse with the spirit of the de “ For years after the 
death of a friend on no occasion do Say ppeacnee his name 
They do not wish to weep too much” —a very Homeric 
i 
aiyynpos 8€ xépos Kpvepoio ‘yoioto. 
The practices of sa life, senseless as they seem to us, had all 
some rational mony 4 men’s theory of the world in which they 
found themselves. Now, when a custom has once become well 
established, it dies very slowly; it goes on living in new conditions, 
and in a form. Some of 
savagery are retained by the non-progressive , and dwindle 
into “ folk-lore.” Some are consecrated and adorned by the priest- 
hoods of advancing civilization. We teapens to illustrate these 
assertions by examples from Australian life, 

Senior Constable James reports (i. 119) :—“ Every night for one 
moon (four weeks) two old men went to the grave about dusk, 
and carefully swept all around it; each morning, for the same 
period, they visited it to see if there were any tracks of the dead 
man on the swept space. They told me that if they were to find 
tracks they would have to remove the body and bury it elsewhere, 
as the foot-tracks would denote that the dead man was ‘ walking’ 
and discontented with his present grave.” This is the belief and 
practice of black fellows at Cooper's Creek. Now take Mr. Napier’s 
account (quoted from Mr. Joseph Train) of what is practised in 
Scotland (Folk-Lore. By James Napier. Paisley: 1879) :— 
“ Whenever the corpse is taken from the house, the bed on which 
the “agers is taken from the house, and all the straw or 
heather of which it is composed is taken out and burned in a place 
where no beast can get at it, and in the morning the ashes are 
ley ce, lieving that the footprint of the next person 
of the family who will die will be seen.” In certain places in the 

nt of the Vosges, “ the ashes of the burned mattress are 
wed to lie on the ground all night, and if in the morning the 
trace of a footstep is found among them, it is supposed that the 


dead has returned—perhaps to declare that he is in tory, and 
to demand the prayers of fis friends.” — 
Here, then, in France and Scotland, a sa tice sur- 


vives, not as part of official ritual, but as Sites. the Greek 
mysteries, in the Spartan initiatory ceremonies, savage rites 
survive a8 ized portions of a more advanced religion. As 
to the initiatory tortures inflicted on Spartan boys at the altar 
of Artemis (who also presided over the bear-dances of Athenian 
ls when <4 ppememnen nubile years), enough is known to all 
world. The horrible tests to which Australian boys are sub- 
mitted in the rite that corresponds to confirmation in Christian 
countries have the same motive as the tortures of the Spartans 
and of the Mandan Indians. The — courage, discipline, 
and obedience of the boys are tested by worse than barbarous 
devices. The Australian practice of Tib-but answers to a scene in 
the Greek mysteries. The body of the boy who is being initiated 


“is daubed with clay, mud, charcoal powder, and filth of every 
kind” (vol. i. p. 60). Mr. Brough Smyth compares the Hindoo 
Yogis, who daub themselves with cow-dung. “Surely,” says 
Mr. Brough Smyth, “these practices have been derived from 
those of a more ancient uncivilized race?” Probably the Yogis 
continue them from the time when their ancestors were no more 
civilized than the Australian black fellows. Now compare Greek 
customs in the mysteries, as reported in Harpokration lin: 
Bekker. 1833):—(amoparrwv). jAcupov kal rg mirup@ 
pvopévovs—“ they used to bedaub the men who were being 
initiated with clay and bran.” Here, then, are our Aryan friends, 
Hindoos and Greeks, practising the same dirty and disgusting 
religious tricks as the Australian black fellows and certain African 
tribes. The Greeks explained their devices by a silly story about 
Dionysus and the robbers, and the Yogis may have a great deal 
to say, for what we know, about Vishnu, Indra, the Cows of 
the Dawn, and the rest. Or they may allegorize a savage practice 
into some expiatory mystery. Without knowing it, both Greeks 
and Hindoos preserved and dignified a fine survival of the 
lowest savagery. 

We trust to return in a later article to the art, war, weapons, 
and politics of the Murri, as they call themselves. Perhaps it is 
already pretty plain that civilized people are only Murri who 
have had many advantages in education, 


CAYLEY’S PETRARCH.* 


is some difficulty in understanding why anybod 
should translate Petrarch’s sonnets, and more in understan 
ing why any one should wish to read them in a translation. Some 
authors require a commentary so much and so often that a good 
translator will be the best and most convenient of commentators. 
The sonnets of Michael Angelo, which Mr, Symonds gave us not 
long ago in an English dress, are a case in point. Then there are 
the great poets of the world, such as Dante, Shakspeare, or Goethe, 
whose acquaintance will always be sought far beyond the range of 
their own languages. For these translation is a work of necessity, 
even though it be known that they must lose much in the 
process. It may be impossible to give to foreign readers 
anything like the whole effect of the original, though, know- 
ing what has been done in the way of translation in German, 
and sometimes, though not so often, in English, we deliberately 
refrain from any general and dogmatic assertion as to the limits 
of a translator's péssible success, Petrarch, however, does not 
fall within either of the categories we have mentioned. He 
cannot be reckoned one of the great poets of the world, nor is 
he by any means a difficult author. At the same time his poetry 
is eminently dependent on form and lan for its effect. The 
enormous facility of the Italian, in which no other European 
tongue, except possibly Spanish, can attempt to rival it, is at once 
the reason and the justification for systematically confining poe 
within the artificial frame of the sonnet, and filling whole volumes 
with sonnets on a single theme. Such an enterprise, when trans- 
ferred to other and less pliable forms of speech, cannot but appear 
strained and monotonous. It is true that an Englishman ought to 
have the best chance of success with it, for the sonnet is fairly 
naturalized among us. But we have naturalized it with modifi- 
cations. Very few of our sonnetteers have made a point of adher- 
ing to the strict Italian rules, and none since Shaks has used 
the sonnet with the Italian freedom, Shakspeare departs widely 
from the Italian model, while Milton's sonnets, though classical 
in form, are few and detached. Mr, Rossetti is the only modern 
English poet who has emulated the Italians in writing a cycle of 
sonnets on one central idea. Nor have his gifts of poetical 
imagination, aided by wonderful skill of execution, been enough to 
prevent his work from having, after the first admiration is over, 
the air of a tour de force, Altogether it sg a to us that the 
nature of things, and in particular of the English language, is 
adverse to the chances of any one getting through an English 
volume containing over three hundred sonnets, even though they 
be from Petrarch. 

Nevertheless Petrarch has before now been more or less done 
into English, for the most part not remarkably well. Mr. Tomlin- 
son, whose essay on the Sonnet we reviewed a few years past, 
collected some very curious examples of the infelicity of translators. 
If an English version of Petrarch is in itself to be desired, Mr. 
Cayley’s present undertaking is anything but superfluous. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Cayley’s own account of the matter, he has chosen 
Petrarch for his text, not because of the shortcomings of his pre- 
decessors, but in order to give a practical answer to the criticisms 
of “ a sort of reviewers” on his rendering of other poets. Having 
been accused of “superfluous harshness and colloquialisms,” when, 
as he alleges, he was only reproducing the peculiarities of his 
originals, he determined this time to show that he could, on the 
proper occasion, do justice to a “ truly elegant and polished 
author.” So far as this was Mr, Cayley’s object, we think he may 
claim to have achieved success, His versions, if they fall short of 
the grace of the original, are finished and pleasing compositions, 
and this is done without sacrificing a close adherence to the sense. 
So far as our examination enables us to report, the quality of the 
work is evenly maintained throughout, which in a series of trans- 
lations of wn | length is of itself a considerable merit. We are 


* The Sonnets and Stanzas of Petrarch. Translated by C. B. Cayley, 
B.A. London: Longmans & Co. 1879. atid 
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therefore under no necessity to pick and choose for a specimen, but 
a_i one almost anywhere. Let it be the 233rd Sonnet 
(“ Datemi pace, o duri miei pensieri” ) :— 
Leave me, you cruel thoughts, a little rest : 
Love, Fortune, Death are making war on me, 
And at my gates; why need I yet to be 
By mutineers within myself distressed ? 
And thou, my heart, anew dost manifest, 
Against me only, thy disloyalty, 
Dost with my prompt and nimble foes agree, 
And scouts, that are my troublers, harbourest. 
In thee Love’s secret messages are read ; 
In thee doth Fortune all her pomp display ; 
Death wakes in thee remembrance of that blow 
Which on the remnant of my life must prey ; 
In thee my wild thoughts are with error fed ; 
Wherefore bear thou the blame of all my woe. 


As to “the remnant of my life” (“l'avanzo di me”), it does 
not appear whether Mr. Cayley would adopt the opinion of 
the old commentator who takes it, not for the residue of life 
in time, but for the body; Petrarch meaning to imply, accord- 
ing to this gloss, that in mind he was already slain ; Laura’s 
death (‘il quale ~ convien che per essere stanco abbreviando 
la vita rompa /’avanzo, l’altro di lui, cio é il corpo, havendo gia rotta 
di lui l’ottima parte allora, che sciolse lei”). The conceit is at 
any rate in Petrarch’s manner,as the commentary proceeds to 
show by quotation from other poems. Not that a translator of 
Petrarch can be expected to trouble himself much with early com- 
mentaries, for such is their interminable volubility that he might 
iret old in reading them before he could fairly begin his trans- 
tion. 

But we have one real ground of complaint against Mr. Cayley. 
His book wants that which it ought to have had as a matter of 
course—an index to the sonnets and poems under the first lines of 
the original. Whether in itself the most convenient way or not, 
this is the regular Italian way of indexing poetry, and in the 
older editions no other means are provided of laying one’s hand 
on any given piece. The absence of an index in this form from 
Mr. Cayley’s version has saved a little trouble to the translator 
and printers at the cost of imposing a good deal on readers who may 
wish to compare the version with the original to any extent short 
of reading them both straight through. Mr. Cayley has, indeed, added 
to the ar descriptive headings, we think not always in irre- 
proachable taste. But these are of next to no use for identifying 
them in the original; and if they were, there is not even a table 
of contents. 

We may now make s more deliberate selection, and also put 
the translator to a harder test. One sonnet (“Ponmi ove ‘1 Sol 
occide i fiori e l’ erba”) has already a place in English literature 
through Surrey’s version. Mr. Cayley gives it as follows :— 


CoNTENTMENT. 


Bring me to where the sun kills flowers and green, 
Or where to frost and snow succumbs his might, 
Or where his chariot’s temperate and light, 

Where he’s restored us, or where left unseen ; 

Brings me to lofty fortunes or to mean, 

To murk and fetid, or to sweet airs bright, 
Where either speeds or lingers, day or night, 

To rawer years or those that ripe have been ; 

Bring me to mountain ridge, sunk vale, or fen, 
To heav’n, or over earth, or deeper down, 

A spirit freed, or girt with fleshly ties ; 
Bring me to lowly name or bright renown— 

Yet will I live and fare as now, so then, 

From these three lustrums length’ning out my sighs. 


This is much closer than Surrey, at the cost of being less poetical. 
“ Deeper down” is a poor makeshift for “in abisso”—“ ove dicono 
esser lo ‘nferno,” as the commentator we have already cited re- 
marks with a diffidence as to that branch of physical geography 
which would have been scarcely thought proper in Petrarch’s own 
time. The line happens to admit of perfectly literal translation 
in English, and is so dealt with by Surrey; but the bondage of 
the rhymes, if one strictly follows the Italian system, must entail 
now and then the renunciation of most tempting opportunities in 
ingle lines. The last line of the sonnet, of course, looks clumsy 

in Dnglish; but that is no fault of Mr. Cayley’s. ‘ Continuando 
il mio sospir trilustre” is simply hopeless. Surrey, not unwise in 
his generation, wholly evaded it, and took refuge in generalities, 
thereby rounding off a delightful English poem, but not saying 
what Petrarch said :— 

Hers will I be, and only with this thought 

Content myself, although my chance be nought. 


Next one the most celebrated sonnets in the 
Second Part ( Levommi il mio pensier in e ov’ era”), thus 
Englished by Mr. Cayley :— are )s 


My ay had borne me upward to the side 
Of her I seek on earth and tind no more, 
Whom with yon third orb’s dwellers 1 descried, 
More lovely, but less lofty, than before. 
She took my hand, and said, “ Here evermore, 
If my hope errs not, thou with me shalt bide. 
*Tis I, that brought thee so much war of yore, 
But closed my day before the vesper-tide. ~ 
My blessedness no mortal brain can grasp ; 
TI wait thee only, and that fair garniture, 
By thee so valued, which beneath remained.” 
Ah then, why ceased her speaking and her clasp ? 
For hearing words so tender and so pure, 
I hardly missed in heav’n to be retained. 


This is extremely close to the Italian, and that ogewdn fee 4 
harsh or forced, except that the last line may be wi 
some obscurity. 

Mr, Cayley’s workmanship is not quite so satisfactory in the 
Odes, where indeed the task was heavier. The difficulty of keep- 
ing up in English with the free and continuous flow of the Italian 
stanzas may justly be called immense. It might not be too much 
to say that besides Milton few or no Englishmen could be named 
who have been capable of perfectly reproducing this effect ; to sa. 
nothing of combining this with a close following of the packs | 
Occasional stiff constructions and halting phrases are almost un- 
avoidable incidents. We think, however, that an absolutely pro- 
saic line is beyond the allowable margin of infirmity; and we do 
not find it easy to accept these :— 

Think upon Marathon! thou’st heard, I trow, 

And read a thousand lessons of this class, 
The original is certainly not very poetical (‘Ed altre mille c’haz 
scoltate e lette”) ; but there is nals like this unexpected _ to 
a diction which is not even on the level of dignified prose. It is 
but fair to say that, to the extent of our observation, this is a soli- 
tary instance. Once or twice in the sonnets there are clumsy lines, 
as this in No. 167 (“ Non pur quell’ una bella ignuda mano ”) :— 
“Conspire to wring my heart, timorous and bland”; but no other 
“ lesson of this class” as to the fallibility even of translators who 
have a real command of English. 

One more sample of Mr. Cayley’s quality may be afforded by the 
indignant sonnets on the Papal Court of Avignon, where his 
manner is particularly effective. We take the middle of the three 
(“ L’avara Babilonia ha colmo ‘1 sacco”); and, in order to give Mr. 
Cayley the last word, we put our one or two criticisms first, Why 
“ Giove e Palla” are represented by “ Mars and Pallas” we cannot 
tell, nor why “ Venere e Bacco” are translated into generalities. 
Readers of Mr. Cayley’s version without an annotated text will 
have to guess what Bagdad means. It would have taken very few 
words to say that, since Babylon is certainly Avignon, Bagdad is 

ibly Rome. It is true that Mr. Cayley’s notes are designedly 
of the briefest, and that the commentators are not unanimous, there- 
being an opinion that the allusion is to a supposed prophecy of the 
transfer of the Roman Empire and See to Asia. And uow to pro- 
duce the sonnet :— 
A New Basyton. 
Filled is the sack, b Bab: 

Of God's — 4 vices fell 

Bursteth ; nor there do Mars and Pallas dwell 
As gods, but wine and lust are served alone. 
Awaiting righteous doom, I pine and moan ; 

But of one coming Sultan I can tell, 

Who'll make, if not so soon as might be well, 

One See, and in Bagdad erect his throne. 
Its idols shall be scattered then on earth, 
With its proud towers, that adverse heav’n invade, 
Whose wardens outside and within shall burn. 
Then shall we see fair spirits, friends to worth, 
Ruling the world, which golden shall be made, 
And deeds antique shall everywhere return. 


BRITISH BURMAH.* 


\ JHEN, in June 1878, we reviewed two volumes about British 
Burma by the late Chief Commissioner of the Province, it 
did occur to us that their author, General Fytche, had left a good 
deal of ground to be occupied by other writers. But we were not 
a sony to find the gap so speedily filled. The subaltern has 
aten the colonel of the regiment on his own ground. In the 
former work Burma and its population were almost eclipsed by the 
genealogy of the Fytche family and the military and sporting 
adventures of their present chief. In the volume now a us, 
the Deputy Commissioner is hardly seen, and Phoongyees and 
Wondouks, or monks and native magistrates take precedence over 
Captain Forbes. We are sorry to draw invidious comparisons, but 
we have derived more know of British Burma from this 
single volume than from twice the number of pages of the 
vious work. It is significant, too, that Captain Forbes, in mention- 
ing books written since the British occupation of the Province, does. 
not include that of his late Chief Commissioner; and if we have 
any fault to find with the present author, it is that he does not tell 
us fe enough of his own experiences, We should have been 
g to know in what districts his thirteen years were passed. Has 
e served in Arracan and in Tenasserim as well as in Pegu? 
We gather that his actual experience of India itself is next to 
nothing. But in Burma he is quite at home. 

In fact, whatever be his antecedents or his ambition, Captain 
Forbes has put together a deal of valuable, interesting, and suggestive 
information about the Burmese. Politics and statistics he eschews 
altogether. There are no lengthy disquisitions on revenue, popula- 
tion, education, and crime. It is essentially a book about the people 
in their villages, their employments, ceremonies, religious belief, lan- 
guage, festivals, amusements, habits of thought and expression. 

ild animals occupy no space in these pages to the exclusion of 
more worthy matter; there are no stories calculated to set a mess- 
table in a roar, nor any official notes testifying to the skill with 
which a defalcation in the Local Treasury was detected, or a daring 


* British Burma and its P 3 being Sketches of Native Mz 
Customs, and Religion. By C. J. F. S. Forbes, F.R.G.S., MRAS, 
—s Deputy Commissioner British Burma. London: John Murray. 
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robber, after repeated magisterial discomfitures, was apprehended | eligible young man may himself make a proposal of marriage to 
and sent to jail. We should have been glad of a map, but this is | the parents; whilst, with the Talains especially, young men and 


haps the only serious omission. The popular notion of Burma 
1s that it comprises the Arracan and Tenasserim provinces, ceded, 
after the first Burmese war, to Lord Amherst; and Pegu, taken 
and held by Lord Dalhousie at the close of the second war of 
1852. But, geographically, we are reminded that there are five 
divisions of British Soak Arracan, shut off from the rest of the 
kingdom by a high range of mountains, may almost be said 
to to Bengal, and for some years it attracted a constant 
flow of immigrants from eee and Eastern Bengal. Then 
there are the three valleys formed by the Irrawaddy, the Sittarng, 
and the Salween rivers, expanding, as they approach the sea, into 
a delta which reaches from Cape Negrais to Martaban at the 
mouth of the last-named river. The Tenasserim provinces are 
made up of the districts of Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui, the last- 
mentioned touching the eleventh degree of latitude north of the 
Equator. The climate in many respects resembles that of the 
tic Delta or Lower Bengal. There is the same moist heat 
and luxuriant vegetation. Dry hot winds are of course unknown. 
The rainfall is excessive, and it more than trebles that ganged in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. And there are yearly inundations 
which isolate the villages, restrict all locomotion to boats, compel 
the agriculturists to stable cattle in their own houses, and yet 
bring with them fertility and abundance instead of scarcity and 
distress. But, according to our author, the superiority of Burma 
-over Bengal is shown in the physique of the inhabitants. Famines 
never perplex administrators, and would, as we make out, only be 
occasioned by a complete revolution in nature’s laws. Fevers 
mever decimate the inhabitants as they have done for many years 
in Hooghly and Burdwan. Even the ordinary infantine diseases 
of chicken-pox and whooping-cough are of a milder type. 
Captain Forbes, however, omits to mention that the Dengue 
fever, a visitation unpleasant but not deadly, had its origin 
in Arracan. Still it is impossible to impugn his testi- 
mony to the robust and healthy appearance of the inhabi- 
tants, to their animal spirits and capacity for enjoyment, and 
to their freedom from all the prejudices inseparable from caste. 

Captain Forbes, brushing aside the classification of tribes given 
by the late Dr. Mason, divides the population ethnologically into 
four principal races. There are the Mons or Talains, who settled 
in Pegu proper long before the historic period. There are the 
Burmese, who inhabit Upper Burma, part of Arracan, and the dis- 
tricts of Tavoy and Mergui. The Karens and wild tribes are 
scattered over the mountain ranges, and the Shans surround the 
others, and, for the present, effectively bar our progress tuwards 
the East. The ge mostly in use in British Burma is of 
course the Burmese, which philologists describe as a prominent 
member of the Tibeto-Burman family, with an admixture of 
Aryan elements derived from Pali. Captain Forbes, who is a 
practised Burmese scholar, dwells at some length on its copious 
religious literature, and on the absence of all grammatical in- 
Alexions, as well as of declensions and conjugations; and he notes 
more than once that the order of words in an ordinary Burmese 
sentence exactly reverses our own. The language is, however, not 
without its difficulties. There are an immense number of words, 
and many of them, though similarly spelt, carry different mean- 
ings, distinguishable in speaking by intonation, and in writing by 
‘diacritical points. Philologists hold that there are three dialects 
of the Burmest language—Arracanese in Arracan; Tavoyee or 
Taneagsaree in Tenasserim; and Yo, north of the Yoma range in 
Independent Burma. But we apprehend these varieties to occa- 
‘sion no serious practical difficulty. The uage of the Talains 
or Mons, or rather its origin, is still a subject of dispute with 
be roe and grammarians. We are told that, like the Burmese, 
it has indented on Pali; that the order of construction differs from 
the Burmese; and that its tendency will be to die out rather than 
‘to spread. It is classed in the Mon-Anam group, and we do not 
care to discuss whether it is connected with the Kolarian or with 
‘the Dravidian family. The languages of the Karens and Shans, it 
‘is stated, have not yet found any one to reduce their dialects to 
‘writing, though Dr. Mason has enumerated thirty-six divisions of 
the former race. 

We turn now to topics of more general interest than 
linguistic affinities and the migrations of races. Burma presents 
a striking contrast to India, with its powerful landed aristocracy, 
its village communities, its jungle of subinfeudation, its network 
of castes, its fierce intolerance, and its dark superstitions and cruel 
ites, The land tenures are not feudal but allodial. Any amount 
of land can be had for the asking anywhere, and no one seems to 
starve. Fierce contentions for the possession of lands or the en- 
joyment of manorial privileges seem unknown. Official employ- 
ment regulates social position. These are doubtless families with 
long trep me and there are certain posts which are hereditary ; 
but the object of ambition to a Burmese is to get employment 
under Government. Wealth, of course, tells in Burma, as it does 
everywhere ; but social superiority is not asserted in the arrogant 
‘way peculiar to other systems besides our own. Queens, Prin- 
-cesses, and Ministers have grants of towns and districts for their 
maintenance, and the privilege of carrying golden umbrellas, using 
‘vessels of gold, and wearing ornaments and jewels is highly 
valued. Wen are not secluded, as in India, and are better 
treated by their husbands. But divorces are easily procured. 
Courting previously tu iage is regularly recognized. We 
hear nothing of the odious system of brokers who get up marriages 
between boys and girls who have never seen each other, and an 


women “ keep company ” under the legal sanction, if not the direct 
approval, of the strictest fathers and mothers. Kissing is not 
permitted ; but a curious fashion of sniffing or smelling takes its 
lace. Polygamy is practised to a certain extent, though this 

icense is limited, as it isin India, by the means of the householder. 
The King of Burma, by a precedent said to have come down from 
the Lunar races of India, is obliged to marry his half-sister, and 
may legitimately take to himself four wives. Revolutions at Ava 
have, we regret to add, been characterized by executions perpe- 
trated in the most barbarous fashion. 

Social life, as pictured by our author, if it does not augur 
much for development of latent power or national advance- 
ment, seems innocuous and attractive. Living is cheap and neces- 
saries are abundant. Fish and rice, fruits and vegetables, oil and 
condiments, and the abominable compound named ngapé, or 
stinking fish only preserved by salt from utter putrefaction, are 
within the reach of all but the lowest class of ploughmen and 
boatmen. Wages, especially those of domestic servants, range 
far higher thar in India; and there is a considerable consumption 
of opium, tobacco, and a preparation called Jetpet, or pickled tea, 
brought down from Upper Burma. It is consoling to think that 
if the King of Ava should ever lay an embargo on this particular 
luxury, we can retaliate by forbidding the export of ngapé from 
the sea-coast. Agriculture in its broad features resembles that of 
Bengal. Rice is sown broadcast, and is planted in nurseries and 
transplanted, in both Deltas. But the Burmese plough or rake, 
with hard wooden teeth, however light, is a more efficient in- 
strument than that in use in Bengal. Fish swarm everywhere ; 
and an active internal trade is carried on by boats. The Rateee 
are capital boatbuilders, but their boats, though swift and 
graceful, can only sail ona wind. The season for boatracing, one 
of the national sports, is the close of the rains in October, and at 
such times even the gravest of village elders goes wild with ex- 
citement and fairly loses his head. Horseracing takes the form 
of matches between one crack pony and another, and the national 
love of gambling is here carried to its highest pitch by the an- 
nouncement that Red Star is backed to run heats of a quarter of 
a mile against the famed Lily Necklace. Burmese ponies used 
to be in demand for the Calcutta market, as far superior to the 
ye Indian breed. Buffalo fights are not uncommon in some 

istricts of the Tenasserim provinces, but a dramatic performance 
furnishes the keenest delight to the largest number, and no 
‘festival, public ceremony, or private rejoicing is complete with- 
out a performance of this kind.” Sometimes the players are 
amateurs, but generally an tmpresario engages a troop and 
gives gratuitous exhibitions. The stage is simply the ground 
covered with mats, and there is no attempt at scenic decoration 
except by a single small tree, the reason of which puzzled 
Colonel Yule, and is not explained by Captain Forbes. 
Earthen pots blazing with petroleum serve as footlights, and the 
spectators are delighted or stunned bya full-toned orchestra of gongs, 
clarionettes, cymbals, and a sort of cross between an harmonium 
andadrum. The actors are very successful in depicting passion 
and in drawing tears and laughter from their audiences—and this 
too, although they make their toilet and powder their faces in the 
presence of the audience, and even occasionally refresh theniselves 
with a cheroot after the delivery of a long and exhausting mono- 
logue. The story of the Prince Waythandara, who gives away 
his all in charity and then has to take to the jungles with his wife 
and two children, is one of the most affecting and popular of 
Burmese plays. It is singular, however, that the highest style of 
performance is not that of living actors but of puppet-shows, 
which is as if, in London, we were to place a street Punch above 
Mr. Irving. 

As we have said, the whole of the chapters on social life 
are full of amusing details, and those regarding burial, though 
not coming in this category, have both a serious and an absurd side. 
The coffin containing the deceased is carried to the place of inter- 
ment or cremation, for both are practised, to the sound of music; 
occasionally muskets are fired off; refreshments are freely handed 
about; and all relatives and friends contribute to defray the 
funeral expenses; and seven days after the funeral the same persons 
re-assemble to hear “the law” expounded. Immediately after 
death, every fire in the house is extinguished, and when the pro- 
cession leaves the house every vessel is emptied of its water. An 
ordinary funeral differs widely from that of a Phoongyee or monk 
of high reputation. In the latter case, a huge pile is erected, weeks 
and even months after death, in the middle of a large plain, to 
construct which the whole country is laid under contribution. When 
the time comes men and women turn out in their gayest dresses ; 
amidst shouts and yells the coffin is dragged on a huge car by a 
shouting crowd to the place of cremation ; and the pile is fired, not 
as in India by the loving hand of the nearest male relation, but 
by a discharge of rockets, some nine to twelve feet in length, 
scientifically arranged on batteries four or five hundred yards off. 
Many of the fireworks explode ineffectively halfway before they 
get near the pile, and some are almost dangerous, fizz backwards, 
or will not move at all. But at last one rocket does the work of 
ignition, and happy is the village that has contributed the fortu- 
nate shot when so many have failed. We regret that we 
can only draw attention to the information about witches, 
village superstition, alchemy and astrology, and have not much 
room left tor notices of the arts in which the Burmese excel. Tre 
manufacture of lacquered ware and boxes and silver bowls is fully 
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described; and the casting of images and bells has long been 
celebrated. The Great Bell at Mengoon is believed to be the 
largest in the world except one ok Mostow. Captain Forbes 
himself was present at the casting of a big image of Gautama, 
and minutely explains the process of modelling the image in clay 
in a large square, of preparing numbers of furnaces of the same 
material, and of melting the metal by charcoal,as well asthe dismay 
which fell on the assembled multitude when the master workman 
expressed a fear of the insufficiency of the metal to complete the 
cast. The inhabitants were, however, equal to the emergency, and 
filled up the vacuum with brass bowls, drinking-cups, rings and 
earrings, ornaments for the ancles and the wrists. The work, we 
are glad to announce, was finished; and, with the exception of a 
few holes and flaws at the back, the figure was pronounced a 


success, 

Though much has been written about the Buddhist religion, the 
remarks of Captain Forbes on this head are worth attention. 
Every Burman must enter the monastic order, be it only for a 
few days. As long as he remains he must abide by the five t 
Tules of the order, in addition to the five which all Buddhists 
observe. A Phoongyee is strictly a monk who is chaste and lives 
by alms, and thus works out his own salvation. Though he recites 

es from the Law at funerals and other ceremonies, he is not 
one of the religious guides of the people. But the monasteries 
still provide for the education of the mass; and the spectacle of 
80 many of these establishments erected and endowed by the piety 
of laymen, the abodes of aclass that daily receives its means of 
subsistence from the voluntary charity of fellow religionists, can 
scarcely be without its effect on the moral condition of the com- 
munity. Captain Forbes is positive in his opinion that the Buddhist 
worships no God, and believes in no first or final Great Cause. 
The belief in Nats, or spirits, is quite different. Gautama himself 
is a mighty teacher, and nothing more ; and the consummation of 
every religious or pious life is absorption into matter or non- 
existence. In discussing Oriental religions we may censure 
Mahomedanism for its bigotry, intolerance, and fanaticism ; we 
may laugh at the childish fables or denounce the foul and cruel 
rites of Hindus. It may be conceded, further, that a Buddhist is 
far more tolerant than a Mahomedan, and that he professes to 
follow higher and holier precepts than many enjoined by Manu. 
But, after all, an earnest missionary might find more encourage- 
ment from teaching ignoraut Karens, and would rather battle with 
the Koran and explode the Puranas than attempt to convert the 
votaries of a creed which in this life pays no reverence to any 
divine object, and, for the next, only holds out a prospect that 
this sensible warm motion may, as its highest reward, becom> for 
ever a mere kneaded clod. 


THE CATHEDRAL.* 


by Bishop of Truro’s book on the necessary place of the 
cathedral in the life and work of the Church is significant 
of a marked growth in public opinion. Cathedrals, even before 
our generation began to assert its opinions, had emerged from the 
haze of unpopularity in which they had been involved, on the one 
hand by the prosaic temperament of our great-grandfathers, and 
on the other by the selfishness and greed of the beneficiaries. 
But the cathedrals of the literature which began with Britton and 
ended with the Handbooks of the late lamented Mr. King, were build- 
ings, museums of medieval art, and schools of music. ‘I'he cathedral 
as an institution, with its — and important part in the polity 
of the Church, was, when the idea was first promulged, set down 
as the crotchet of unpractical and antiquarian dreamers, although 
some protests were raised against the dashing legislation of 1840— 
conspicuously the a at the Bar of the House of Lords by Mr. 
Hope (afterwards Hope Scott), and a pamphlet by the late Bishop 
Selwyn, to which may be added spirited protests in the House of 
Commons by Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. Gladstone. The 
— of the Cathedral Commission of 1852 partially en- 
lightened public opinion, and in time beliet in the possi- 
bility of a useful revival of cathedral activity became the 
accepted dogma of a minority which could, however, fer several 
years do little more than protest. Gradually a conviction of the 
practical value of the institution took possession of one mind after 
another, and it may now be said to be a principle generally adopted 
by Churchmen, no longer as a theory which sues for condescend- 
ing recognition, but as a machinery demanding as of right suffi- 


cient working powers, since it has been adopted as his rule of 
action by the Bishop who has, with universal applause, under- 


taken the duty of again setting up the Church in the affections of 
the people of Cornwall. 

We need hardly remind our readers of the special claims which 
Dr. Benson has acquired to s with authority on a question as 
to which he has shown himself a most efficient worker. The six new 
sees of Mr. Cross’s foundation, two actual and four potential, have 
been set up with only embryonic Chapters of Honorary Canons ; but 
the Bishop of Truro, not content with working this provision to the 
utmost, has also succeeded in passing an Act of Parliament in 
which the fifth residentiary stall at Exeter, preserved as it was 
for this very object by the acute prescience of Bishop Phillpotts, 


* The Cathedral ; its Necessary 


Place in the Life und Work of the 


Church. By Edward White Benson, Lord Bishop of Truro. London: John 
Murray. 1878. 


is utilized as the material provision towards an actual Chapter in 
the Cornish cathedral which he is himself about to build. 

As the author explains in his preface, this book is an enlarged 
fusion of two essays which have already appeared respectively in 
the Quarterly Review and in Dean Howson’s Cat al Essays. 
Its general object is to show that “our Church polity, the 
polity of the universal Church, has, for evil or for good, been 
altered by the virtual suppression of the great capitular system of 
the dioceses as to its principal or essential end” ; and that “to the 
reviving corporate unities of the English Church in his diocese 
strong and responsible Chapters must be the centres of force.” 
One distinct view of the institution which he is recommending 
colours the whole treatise; for while the Bishop is full of sym- 
pathy for the Chapters as centres of worship and of art, 
and while he dwells on their scholastic attributes, it is 
on their administrative character that he lays the most 
emphatic stress, as he works it out, first retrospectively, 
so as to collect the lessons of progressive experience, and then 
Spseetstvely using that experience as guidance for the practical 
uture development of Chapters in the living Church of England. 
This treatment, handled as the subject is with intentional brevity, 
imposes on the author the necessity of calling on his readers to 
take much for-granted, and accordingly Bishop Benson passes 
almost with contempt over the “ new foundations” which 
Henry VIII. set up in lieu of the old Benedictine convents in 
the hiiniiies which he found or raised into cathedrals, and which 
are aptly described in the late charge of the present Bishop of 
Winchester in the following terms:—* At length all the power 
and most of the wealth became vested in the residentiaries, the 
non-residentiary Prebendaries having generally very small incomes 
and no duties. To this latter form of the old foundation cathedrals 
Henry VIII. assimilated the cathedrals of the new foundation, 
creating for them a small body of residentiary Prebendaries, with 
a staff of vicars and choristers, having apparently few duties 
except the providing for the services of the church.” The 
changes of 1840 went far to obliterate the difference whi 
marked off the two classes of Chapters by setting up in both an 
almost absolute uniformity of four Residentiary Canons; but still 
the distinction exists, while, as must be confessed, its promoters 
showed in one respect a feeble but sincere good intention in 
their addition to the cathedrals of the new foundation of Hono- 
rary Canons, as the best imitation which Churchmen at that time 
could forecast for the Prebendaries of the old one. Curiously 
Honorary Canons have now become the energizing germs of 
Chapters in the nascent cathedrals of the Victorian Foundation. 

Dr. Benson’s ideal Chapter is found in the original constitution of 
those “old foundations” which always were cathedral, collegiate, 
and capitular, but never monastic, ruled and used, not by 
cloistered monks, but by the free services of their secular Canons. 
According to the Bishop of Truro, the grandest and most complete 
of all these foundations is that of Lincoln, of which Chapter, by 
a curious coincidence, he became a member after the publication 
of the two essays, and until he was himself raised to an 
office which has enabled him to become the founder of a 
Chapter. Lincoln is accordingly the central subject of the 
entire discussion. The time was when these foundations, as 
we are told, “were ‘popular’ institutions, part of the grand 
idea of the time under which every order of genius and capability 
was to find its shelter, its training, and its influence ;” and 
‘‘ various growing pressures demand the resumption of the most 
active canonical functions, with places and with means to work,” 
in illustration of which the Bishop cites the formal secularization 
of the Universities as a reason for reconstructing the theological 
schools of the Cathedral in supplement of the theological ing 
still to be acquired at those Universities. 

Lincoln Cathedral is still governed by its Novum Registrum, 
drawn up and ratified in 1440 by Bishop Alnwick, while this code 
itself refers back to the original constitution of thethen new cathedral 
as founded soon after the Conquest by Bishop Remi, or Remigius, to its 
development by his successor, St. Hugh, and to the reforms carried 
out in the thirteenth century by the famous Bishop Grosseteste. 
In the days of its greatness “ the corps of the Cathedral consisted 
of the Prebendaries with their vicars and their superior officers,” 
these Prebendaries (not counting the four officers) being fifty-two 
in number, each for a week taking the principal position in the 
cathedral services, while the vicars were not the substitutes for 
their superiors, but clerks with distinct duties of their own in the 
conduct of worship. Every Prebendary undertaking to reside at 
Lincoln for thirty weeks in the year had a house assigned to him 
there; but there was not “ the slightest idea that cathedral work 
began and ended with ‘ cathedral’ service,” and yet that service 
was all but incessant. ‘ Prebendarius” implied “ presbenda ”— 
that is, the estate or estates which yielded to that Prebendary or 
Canon his stipend, with usually a church,on each of which he 
either cure or patronage and a school under his direction, so that 
“ each preebenda was a centre of civilization to its district.” But 
yet, as the Bishop elsewhere hints, in this assignment of separate 
estates, in lieu of the earlier custom of a distribution out of the 
common fund, lurked an element of individualism which proved 
to be one of the causes of the decay of cathedral institutions. 
There was no distinction in those days between Little and Grand 
Chapters; that body was always the Council of the fifty-two 
Prebendaries, four officers, and Bishop, and in it, according to 
the Bishop of Truro, were found theologians, preachers, 
and famous lights, while clerks of mature age and high 
| ecclesiastical position—Thorlak, for instance, the ecclesiastical 
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lawgiver of Iceland, and Giraldus Cambrensis, at the age of 
forty-five, and already Archdeacon of St. David’s—went to Lincoln 
to study. At that cathedral flourished a school of architecture, a 
school of music, and under the Chancellor of the Church a school 
of grammar and a school of divinity. The Chancellor, one of the 
four officers, was responsible for the grammar schools of the 
city and county, save only singing schools, prebendal schools, 
“and those schools which were maintained by local managers.” 
Next among the officers the Treasurer had not only charge of the 
cathedral property in money and movables, but of the warm 
clothing and the medicines distributed in charity, while in other 
cathedrals road-making and bridge-making were especially assigned 
to him. The Precentor had charge of the cathedral service, an 
office which in the cathedrals of the new foundation is assigned to 
a Minor Canon. First of the officers under the Bishop stood and 
stands the Dean. All this framework of offices, and of others 
which we have no room to note, still exists at Lincoln, with the 
exception of the treasurership. The last treasurer, having seen his 
store of sacred vessels despoiled and carried off, threw down his 
keys upon the choir floor and exclaimed, ‘“ Ceasing the treasure, 
so ceaseth the oflice of the treasurer”; and though the office has 
never been abolished, it has never again been filled up. The 
ame, unless Prebendaries, were at Lincoln outside of the 

ter. 

Now what was the special characteristic of this magnificent 

ration? Dr. Benson is very emphatic in laying down that 
the ideal Cathedral Chapters—distinct in that respect not only 
from monastic bodies, but from the corporations of collegiate 
churches to which they bear so close a superticial resemblance—are 
not merely associations for keeping up continuous and stately 
worship, “ but as councils in co-operation with the Bishops,” whose 
function was “to consider any subject which he brought before 
them relating to episcopal dignity, jurisdiction, administration, or 
regimen” ; the opinions of the various members, however, being 
given, not by votes, but in speeches, so that, in fact, Chapters 
ied in this respect, not upon coercive power, but upon influence. 
The breaking up of the cathedral system in later ages took the 
form of “ the drawing apart of the Chapter and the Bishop,” a 
fact illustrated by the last episcopal visitation of Lincoln—pre- 
viously to Dr. Wordsworth’s tenure of the see—having been that of 
Bishop Reynolds in 1724. On this Bishop Benson observes that 
“isolation is one t cause of episcopal difficulties at this time,” 
and asks, “ Would not episcopal authority weigh more with lay- 
men were it well understood that it might be depended upon to 
speak out and to judge when the Church lacked counsel and judg- 
ment, and that, when it spoke, it was after deliberate consultation 
with well-known, experienced, and trusted elders?” So, with 
“ Convocation learning to work for years,”and with the revival 
or institution of Synods, Congresses, and Conferences, the 
come of Truro sees the resuscitation of the real work- 
ing Chapter in the near future. Systematic clergy-training 
through the capitular schools is a practical necessity on which 
he lays especial stress. He enforces it by a very effective picture 
of the candidate, who ought to be able to give an account of 
himself in biblical criticism, ecclesiastical and doctrinal history, 
liturgiology, the gravest dogmatic studies, and the necessary sup- 
t of pastoral divinity, “ picking up” his work as best he can 
in two or three months after the Bishop's chaplain has put out the 
list of books on which he means to examine; and after he is or- 
dained, baffled by the infinitely complex problems of the cottages 
which he has to visit, as he is constantly confounded in them by 
pretensions which he has not the tact to see through, or bafiled by 
real, although inarticulate depths of true religious feeling which he 
has not the instinct to fathom—to which the Bishop adds, “ With 
their school teaching it is the same.” The young clergymen, to 
be sure, get through these difficulties “ because they are so true and 
frank,” but with sufficient training the results would have been 
far different. 

A staff of “Free Preachers” may serviceably be attached to the 
cathedral, while it owes a peculiar debt to its own city, in which 
the Bishop singles out that shamefully, inexcusably neglected class, 
“ young men in bankers’ or attorneys’ offices, in large warehouses, 
and in shops of every order ”—the class, as we may in passing 
note, on whom so-called Ritualism seems to have taken peculiar 
hold, because it has cared for them. Cathedrals, too, may give 
“some due preparation for the order of Readers.” The laity may 
be trained to take an interest in and use the cathedral or diocesan 

Church music demands recognition, and school inspection 
has become an evident necessity; while the neglect of organized 
hospital service is a work in which the Church has grievously 
forfeited ground. 

The Bishop’s general conclusions are summed up in some fervid 
pages upon “the Reconstruction, upon a liberal and popular basis, 
of a Cathedral system,” which are appropriately headed by the 
statement that “ old institutions are not at present adequate to the 
questions and the transactions that are daily confronting us”; a 
statement not extracted from the speech of a Liberal leader of 
the House of Commons, but taken from the Proeme of Bishop 
Alnwick’s Statutes of Lincoln, given, as we have seen, in 1440. The 
first requisition which Dr. Benson makes is the restoration of the 
tesidence of the Canons and Prebendaries to the “ universal old 
gear ” two-thirds of the year. Then the distinctive character 

duty of the great offices should be recognized, and suspended 
canonries restored. What is to be done with the cathedrals of 
the new foundation is not expressly stated, but it is very clear that 
the Bishop of Truro’s answer world be—work them up as far as 


possible to the model of the old foundation. A supplementary 
chapter reproduces an address on the cathedral body of Truro, 
delivered by the Bishop at his first diocesan Conference. 

The Bishop makes some suggestive references to the internal 
economy of the Roman Church, though he has hardly brought out 
how completely it illustrates his main pee ae that con- 
sultative government is the first function of a Cathedral Chapter 
even more than any devotional duties, It has been ruled, so he 
says, that the common office, even on Sundays and certain 
festivals, “ may be intermitted without destroying the capitular 
character.” Further on he says, “ The most splendid relic of the 
institution is still to be seen in fulness of life in the Roman 
College of Cardinals.” It might have been added that this august 
Chapter is pre-eminently one of consultation in contrast to 
devotion, and that in fact its constitution exaggerates the 
principle for which Bishop Benson contends. The Cardinals 
as a body do not possess what every public school in England and 
every community of Sisters of Mercy over the world can claim— 
namely, an especial church or chapel for the common worship of 
the college as such. They have not even got a chapter-house 
apart fromthe Pope. When the Roman See is vacant, they meet 
in that most solemn form of Chapter called a “Conclave” in one of 
the Pope’s chapels; but on other occasions the “ Consistory” is 
held in a chamber of the — _— It might be added that the 
secret history of parties in the Sacred College emphatically points 
the warning against separate interests, which the Bishop of Truro 
draws from the institution of distinct prebendal estates. We have 
noticed one or two references in the book to the capitular constitu- 
tion of St. Peter's, Rome, made in apparent forgetfulness that that 
basilica, with all its grandeur, is se | upon ecclesiological prin- 
ciples rather a private chapel grafted upon a collegiate church 
than a true cathedral. It is, in short, the Westminster Abbey, 
and not the St. Paul’s, of Rome. There, down to Pius IX., the 
Pope was crowned and enthroned on the throne which appears to 
be regal not less than episcopal, and there on great days, till 
1870, he used to celebrate. Rut the cathedral of the Roman 
diocese is to be sought at St. John Lateran, with its proud pre- 
tension of being “omnium urbis et orbis ecclesiarum mater et 
caput.” We very much wish that the Bishop of Truro could have 
illustrated the sketch by reference to the capitular constitution of 
this church, over which, as over St. Peter's, a Cardinal presides as 
Arch-priest. 


LA CITE GAULOISE.* 


A VERY brief explanation will place the reader in full posses- 
sion of the reasons which have led to the issue of this 
volume. Its principal author, M. J. G. Bulliot, one of the most 
experienced practical antiquaries in France, and his coadjutor 
M. Roidot, a learned judge, President of the Tribunal at Autun, 
have for many years been convinced that current notions about 
Gaulish civilization were erroneous in many ways, and this is an 
attempt to rectify them. Our mistakes about ancient Gaul may 
be comprised under a single heading—we attribute to it a degree 
of civilization which in some ways far surpasses the real truth; 
and we have been led to this in the first instance either by Latin 
words which the Romans misapplied by using them to describe a 
state of civilization lower than that for which they were originally 
intended, or else by Latin words which we ourselves have negli- 
gently misinterpreted. We have been hardened in our error by 
some comparatively recent writers who have given the reins to 
their own imaginations, and uncritically accepted for fact the pro- 
ducts of the imaginations of others, Again, there is a confusion 
in the popular mind between real old Gaul, before the Romans 
invaded it, and the Gaul of the earliest Gallo-Roman period, when 
the transformation of habits kad already begun. Our own 
usages create for us another source of difficulty when we 
try to imagine the former condition of a country known 
to us so familiarly as France. It is a thousand times 
easier for us to imagine the Gallo-Roman period than the pure 
Gaulish period which preceded it, and this for the simple reason 
that we have not such a great negative task to undertake. Nothing 
is so difficult in every effort of the imagination as the simple duty 
of discharging from the mind the ideas which it has always been 
accustomed to entertain. It is difficult enough for the modern 
European really to imagine a social state before the invention of 
printing. Few of us can imagine ancient Rome ; yet ancient Rome 
is much nearer to us in civilization than the Gaul of Julius Cesar. 
Our task would have been greatly facilitated if Caesar himself had 
written like an observant modern traveller; but he was too dis- 
dainful of conquered peoples and too much occupied with military 
business to study them with care. Even the few glimpses of their 
ways of life which he coudescends to give us are liable to mislead 
unless interpreted for us by some intelligent modern antiquary. 
M. Bulliot comes to his task after a singularly complete 
ial education. In early manhood he was a wine-mer- 
chant in a district rich in antiquities, and during frequent 
excursions on business he constantly pursued archeological 
investigations. Retiring from trade in the prime of ood 
to live on his private fortune, he gave himself up entirely 
to antiquarian pursuits, following them with the zeal and energy 


* La Cité gauloise, selon [histoire et les traditions. Par J. G. Dulliot et 
J. Roidot. Paris: Champion. 1879. 
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which most men only give to a profession by which they 
earn their bread. For many years he spent the summer in a hut 
on Mont Beuvray, disinterring the remains of the Gaulish oppidum 
Bibracte, which modern historians had wrongly placed on the present 
site of Autun. His interest in this task, sustained by a constant 
succession of discoveries, led him to a thorough general investiga- 
tion of the life and habits of the ancient Gauls, so faras they are 
ascertainable at this distance of time, the result being a clear 
separation of the known from the unknown, and the destruction of 
some illusions. We may add that M. Bulliot has nothing of that 
absurd species of Ba age which has led some French writers to 
idealize their Gaulish ancestors, and magnify the degree of ‘civili- 
zation which they possessed. His object is the simple truth, divested 
of poetry and rhetoric. Ina word, he approaches his subject in 
a purely scientific spirit. In the volume before us the work of 
the two collaborators is mingled, so that the reader cannot dis- 
tinguish between them; but we presume that the portions which 
— to legal and social organization may be attributed to M. 
dot. 

We need hardly explain that the word cité, as employed in the 
title of this book, does not mean town, but social organization. 
«+ La Cité gauloise” is a concise expression for “ the Gaulish poli- 
tical organism or nation.” This being understood, we proceed to 
give some of our authors’ main results. We have not space for 
the arguments and evidence, for which the reader is referred to 
the book itself, but we may say briefly that the reasoning appears 
to be sound, and the evidence sufficient. 


The most important point insisted upon by MM. Bulliot and- 


Roidot is that in ancient Gaul there were no such things as towns 
or cities in our modern sense of the word. A common source of 
error has been the Latin word civitas, which has been taken to 
mean city, when political organism was intended :— 

La cité formait un corps politique, ayant son individualité morale, ses 
droits, sa juridiction, son autonomie. Tacite nous apprend, entre autres 
choses, que la cité seule conférait aux jeunes gens le droit de porter les 
armes. Sous ce rapport, la cité barbare présentait de véritables analogies 
avec la cité romaine ; mais elle en différait profondément, comme nous le 
verrons plus tard, par les éléments qui la composaient. Elle en différait 
surtout chez les Gaulois et les Germains, en ce qu’il n’existait chez ces 
peuples rien de semblable a ces grandes agglomérations fixes connues dans 
le monde antique sous le nom de villes (w0Aets, urbes) et dans le monde 
romain sous le nom de munici; Il importe donc, quand on se sert de 
<ette expression appliquée & un état social si peu semblable au notre, d’en 
dégager cette image trompeuse qui ne peut que fausser l’histoire. 

Ajoutons,”pour compléter ces observations, que l’état dans lequel César 

avait trouvé la Gaule exclut absolument Ihypothése des populations 
réunies en corps de villes, a demeure, et dans les conditions des villes 
antiques ou des villes modernes. 
The writer goes on to say that the municipal idea had no 
existence in ancient Gaul, whose social and political organization 
was founded entirely upon the family originally, and on the tribe 
or clan as the development of the family :— 

Les Gaulois n’avaient pas de villes. Ces grands centres de population 
fixe n’existaient pas plus chez eux que chez les Bretons et les Germains. 
Ils ne connaissaient que trois sortes de constructions: la furteresse, le 
village, la maison—l’oppidum, le vicus, l’edificium. Telle est notre these, 
et nous espérons la mettre en pleine évidence. 

We are not to confound the Gaulish fortress (oppidum) with 
the Roman city or the medizeval fortified town. The oppidum, 
such as Bibracte, Gergovia, Alesia, or Avaricum, was a oo of 
refuge, favourably prepared by nature, and strengthened such 
rude art as Gaulish engineering could supply; but such places were 
not cities. The lines of fortification enclosed a considerable 
number of rude permanent dwellings (M. Bulliot has himself dis- 
interred between two and three hundred such dwellings within 
the fortifications of Bibracte) ; but the peeedein which flocked 
to the oppidum in times of danger was dispersed all over the sur- 
rounding country in times of comparative security ; and the dwell- 
ings in the oppidum, so far as they were inhabited permanently at all, 
were used bya few resident artificers, who found a well-known central 
situation ot that kind not inconvenient for their trade. The site 
of every Gaulish fortress was carefully selected for its natural 
advantages, In hilly regions it was generally the summit of some 
easily defensible hill, and in flat countries a piece of firm land 
surrounded by and marshes. If there was a river, its curves 
were made to do duty as a ditch. Bibracte is a fine example of 
the first, occupying as it dves the entire summit of Mont Beuvray, 
which its fortifications surround like a diadem. Avaricum, which 
stood on the site now comme by the modern city of Bourges, 
‘was not apparently so strong, but the surrounding marshes made it 
the strongest and safest place in that part of Gaul. Vesontio, on the 
site of themodern Besangon, was admirably protected bya loop of the 
river, which very nearly isulates the rocky height selected by the 
Gaulish engineers. When the site wasrocky and there were 
plenty of loose stones ut hand, the builders of the fortress availed 
themselves of the natural material, but on forest-covered hills and 
in the plains they made walls with beams and cross-pieces nailed 
on so as to keep them at a fixed distance, the intervals being filled 
up with earth and stones. They also made earthworks, cut 
ditches, and knew the value of tree-branches, which they used 
both in abattis and wattled hedges. It is important to note that 
the Gaulish civitas, or petty State, did not necessarily include only 
a single oppidum; it generally had several, in sites suggested 
by military needs; and no one of these had in any degree whatever 
such @ metropolitan quality as Paris, for example, in the Franco- 
German war. The oppidum did not answer either to the Roman 
castrum or to the urbs, and yet it approached one or the other 
according to circumstances, It was not permanently garrisoned 


like a castrum, nor permanently inhabited by a large civil popula- 
tion like an urbs. “It was to the urbs what an inn is to an 
inhabited house, what an encampment is toa town, At one time 
it could hardly contain the soldiers and fugitives who took shelter 
within its intrenchments, at another it was abandoned to solitude, 
One day occupied by fifty or a hundred thousand people, it was 
reduced on the morrow to the proportions of a big village.” This 
being understood, we can easily see that the Gauls would not 
always place an re as the Romans would plant a town, and 
it accounts for the difference in site between Bibracte, the Gaulish 
oppidum on the top of a lofty hill, and Augustodunum, the Roman 
city ina much lower and more convenient situation. In many 
instances, however, the oppidum was so situated that the city of a 
more civilized time could be conveniently erected on its site; as, 
for example, at Bourges, Chilon, Langres, Besangon, and Paris, 
This very fact that the Gallo-Roman city often succeeded to the 
oppidum has confirmed the natural but erroneous tendency to regard 
the oppidum as itself a city in our modern sense of the word. 

Next in importance to the oppidum, from the military point of 
view, was the dunum, or dun, a word tuated in modern lan- 
guages in various modified forms. It is the first syllable in Dun- 
staffnage, the last in Autun. The Gaulish dunum was a small 
fort, which Czesar called a castle; and there were plenty of them 
all over Gaul. ; 

Tout le pays gaulois était hérissé de ces dunum. Parent ov la configu- 
ration du sol accentuait des reliefs, partout ot s’élevaient des montagnes et 
des collines, le dunum se dressait sur la hauteur, commandait les passages 
et présentait un point de résistance avec lequel une force indisciplinée 
devait nécessairement compter. Ces groupes formaient la ceinture mili- 
taire de ’oppidum et tenaient l’ennemi & distance. Ils en rendaient les 
approches difficiles & un assaillant dépourvu de tactique, l’obligeaient & diviser 
ses forces, émoussaient ses attaques et donnaient aux populations le tem 
de pourvoir & leur siire:é. A ce point de vue le dunum était le 
loppidum et son complément indispensable. 

The dun was the habitation of the Gaulish Brenn or feudal lord, 
the predecessor of the great lords of the middle ages. It was situ- 
ated, whenever possible, on a height; but in the flat parts of Gaul 
it had to be artificially strengthened by palisades and other de- 
fences. A series of outposts bearing the same relation to the 
dunum that the dunum bore to the oppidum completed the mili- 
tary system so far as local protection was concerne 

he mass of the inhabitants lived in small hamlets which were 
scattered all over the country, the houses being merely huts, of 
which nothing but the thatched roof was frequently visible above 
ground. Trade was carried on by pedlars with laden animals, but 
they were subject to constant vexations and exactions from the 
, chiefs, Besides the military oppidum there was the commercial 
oppidum or emporium, a place of meeting for fairs, of which one 
of the latest survivals is the great fair at Beaucaire, now rapidly 
declining. The commercial oppidum cannot have resembled what 
we call a trading town, but was rather a place of rendezvous where 
people met from all parts of the country and encamped. Some of 
these localities afterwards develo under the Roman govern- 
ment into real trading towns. They were generally situated 
close by some navigable river for convenience of access, and 
the sites of them are now often occupied by French cities. 
When the emporium had happened to be identical in loca- 
lity with the military oppidum, it was adhered to for 
subsequent commercial purposes, or abandoned, according to con- 
venience. A curious instance of ee with which a 
—- will sometimes cling to a tradition is the annual fair at 
Bibracte, which is still held on the first Wednesday in May. The 
situation is most inconvenient; but this is a survival of trade 
which was carried on more than two thousand years ago. 

The same tendency to exaggerate Gaulish civilization which led 
French antiquaries to see real towns in ancient Gaul induced 
them at the same time to attribute to the public meetings which 
the Romans called “senates” a degree of importance much beyond 
what they can have really merited. They were simply public 
meetings, of a boisterous kind, attended by notables in consider- 
able numbers, and held occasionally in the open air, for the Gauls 
had no parliament houses, and they did not sit long enough for 
deliberation. The real master, or masters, of the civitas were one 
or more elected chiefs; but, as there was no capital, or local centre 
of government, it is supposed that the ruler would simply continue 
to reside in his dunum, or fortified dwelling. 

The authors of La Cité gauloise have gone well into the 
religious and civil condition of ancient Gaul, and studied manners 
and customs with great care. We are sorry not to have s to 
follow them. The conclusion to which we are led by this in- 
teresting and valuable book is that the old Gauls before Czesar’s 
time had a very weak and primitive civil organization, making 
large nationalities impossible, and small ones very difficult to 
manage; that their religion was even more barbarous than is 
generally supposed, and their priesthood more ignorant and 

ical ; that their ways of life in were unfavourable to 
industry and intelligence, whilst their want of cohesion and direc- 
tion was a constant impediment to their success in war. They 
had some rude arts, the best of which were employed in the 
adornment of their arms; but they could not build a city, nor 
even what we should call a house. One merit they had which 
was of infinite importance to their descendants. If they could not 
invent much, they could learn, and quickly did learn from their 
conquerors. The most important thing they learned was the value 
of safe and settled urban life, from which flowed commerce and all 


the varied benetits of a complex civilization, 
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LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE PAINTED.* 


Me PAYN is a ounteeeny prolific writer in an age when 
4¥ prolific writers are plentiful, yet, strange to say, he does not 
seem toexhaust himself. Perhaps his last preceding novel, By Proxy, 
is the best he has given us since his Lost Sir Massingberd ; and Less 
Black than We're Painted cannot compare with it in the bold ori- 
ginality of the plot, the variety of intensely dramatic incidents, 
and the vivid pgs yay of its descriptions of unfamiliar life. 
But, on the other hand, in a different way, Less Black than We're 
Painted is in our opinion more distinctly clever. There is great 
pe ge and freshness in the style. It is enlivened every here 
and there by happy turns of expression, and it sparkles with in- 
cidental and offhand observations that show genuine wit and 
humour. Nor is the humour confined to those Tetached passages 
which seldom fail to light up the pages when the story is becom- 
ing rather melancholy. A vein of comedy pervades the whole, 
giving its colour to more than one of the principal characters, 
and cropping up in some scenes which are excessively amusing. 
The contrasts in which Mr. Payn delights are employed to 
excellent purpose, and frequently excite our sense of the ludi- 
crous. There is necessarily a good deal of grimness in the 
nature and the pacscnann, Md of Mr. Francis Talbot, the 
hero’s father; who, after living through a wild and reckless 
youth, takes to mortifying the flesh in his declining years, and 
seeks to work out his repentance with the shadows of remorse 
lying heavy on his conscience. As to Mr. Talbot's sister Edith, 
who is as “High” in her Church opinions as her brother is 
“ Low,” she almost goes beyond him in severe austerity. She 

anything that savours of gaiety as culpable, if not criminal! ; 
she dresses herself up in the costume of a sister of charity; she 
signs herself “ Sister” in her ordinary communications, and gives 
herself over in all honour and purity to the guidance of a young 
and rather good-looking “ priest,” who is known to the world 
as Mr. Gerald Vane, but is addressed as “ Father” by the sisters 
in his spiritual household. 

The story opens in a scene of gloom, laid in a sombre mansion 
in the dreary Gresham Street which is inhabited by “Sister” 
Edith, with her aunt Lady Earnshaw. Itis true that Lady Earn- 
shaw is naturally a lively old lady, who has by no means renounced 
the world and the devil, and who laughs at her niece’s vagaries, 
though she values her. But even Lady Earnshaw is touched in 
the brain, and, strictly speaking, me | have been under profes- 
sional surveillance. For she fancies that her dead husband isalive, 
and expects that he may make use of his latchkey to come home 
in the course of the night, although, according to his invariable 
habit while with them, he will not favour the ladies with his com- 
pany at dinner. Young Dick Talbot breaks in upon this oddly 
assorted establishment like a beam of winter sunshine or a 
boisterous gust of wind, With looks, high spirits, and 
a kindly disposition, he is the very incarnation of thoughtlessness, 
in money matters as in everything else. Neglectful of book-lore 
and contemptuous of the classics, he has the cleverness that is 
entirely independent of education, and a knack of making 
retorts in playful malice which render his seniors and counsellors 
excessively uncomfortable. When we meet him first, he has just 
left Eton, and has been celebrating his emancipation from school 
by dining with some bosom friends at a club. Aunt Edith dearly 
loves the boy, and would willingly be proud of him; but then 
she feels that he is frightfully wicked, and fears that he is already 
launching himself on a career which can only end in a bottom- 
less abyss. In that, as it turns out subsequently, she is not 
very far wrong. In the meantime she knows that he has been 

at school, which is tantamount in her mind to having 
been paraded in the pillory; and when hour after hour on this 
eventful evening goes by and he does not come back to his bed 
in Gresham Street, her soul is filled with the most dismal fore- 
bodings. After a sleepless vigil, she descends into the street to 
attend very early matins; and there the melancholy aunt and the 
scapegrace nephew are brought together face to face. The lady 
in simple black and grey, her hood thrown back from her care- 
worn features, is listening to the consoling tinkling of the bell that 
summons her and her sister sheep to the fold. Just then Dick comes 
up with fever in his eyes and a face almost as haggard as her own, 
while his evening dress is sitting on him something more than 
negligently, and he is merrily trolling a Bacchanalian stave. Dick, 
who is rather shamefaced and conscience-stricken, sympathizes 
with her in her evident vexation and grief; yet, for the life of 
‘him, he cannot keep serious very long, and his conversation in- 
sensibly glides into the slangy. He makes his simple confession, 
though not in such language as “ Father Vane” is accustomed to 
listen to, and offers atonement as his best apology. “I'm awfully 
sorry, Aunt Edie; Ireallyam. Iknow I'ma bad lot compared 
to you; and, if you think that matins will do me good, though 
I'm uncommon sleepy—but, I say, isn’t this St. Ethelburga’s ? ” 
He explains how the party came to play cards, at which he had 
dropped “a couple of couters”; and answers his aunt’s reproaches 
as to the double enormity of gambling on a Sunday with his own 
theory as to the beginning of the sacred day. He tells how, in his 
normal state of destitution, he had managed to come by a supply 


of sovereigns ; but he does not at that time go on to add that the 
watch which should have been attached to his chain is at the 
pawnbroker’s. The result of the interview, so far as Mr. Payn’s 


* Less Bluck than We're Painted. By James Payn, Author of “ Lost | 
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readers are concerned, is something more than a formal introduc. 
tion to the hero. On this short acquaintance we seem to know 
Dick as well as if we had been in the habit of — daily 
for months ; and, although we foresee that he will be his own 
enemy more than that of anybody else, we are sure he. will provide 
us with plenty of amusement. 

Nor in this respect are we at all disappointed. We soon 
get a second specimen of his quality when Mr. Gerald Vane, 
under pretext of having an engagement near Shoreditch, is 
commissioned to see the scapegrace safely out of London and 
into the Eastern Counties train. ‘ The good man tried to affect 
the manners of a man of the world to win the ‘ear of his 
companion, and then to instil into it the words of wisdom”; 
and the good man comes to humiliating failure, being very suffi- 
ciently “shut up.” Master Dick is in far more congenial company 
with his chosen companion Mr. “ Pussy” Greene, who is not only 
witty himself but the cause of wit in others, His reputation as a 
humorist, by the way, costs Mr. Greene dear on one occasion in 

rticular. He forgets himself so far as to fall over head and ears in 
ove with a young lady who is the opposite of him in every re- 
spect. As Miss Meredith is a great heiress, and his own means 
are but moderate, with creditable delicacy he makes his proposals 
in all due solemnity to her guardian. The old gentleman listens 
with gravity, thinking that “ Pussy,” who is strong in theatricals, 
is conscientiously rehearsing a part. But when it dawns upon him 
that the boyish suitor isin earnest, his sense of the ridiculous is too 
much for his manners; he sinks back in a garden-seat and posi- 
tively roars with laughter. The worst of itis that there has been a 
witness of the confidential interview. Dick Talbot has been 
assisting at it from an adjacent arbour, and, following the 
guardian’s laughing lead, breaks away likewise in sympathetic 
chorus. He heaps fuel on the fire of Mr. Greene's indig- 
nation by saying, in answer to the reproach of his having 
stooped to play the eavesdropper, that he too had been under 
the persuasion that Mr. Greene was rehearsing for the stage. 
“Pussy,” however, has his revenge with interest very shortly 
afterwards. Dick, having gone to a picnic, has taken the 
opportunity of stealing away from his friends to meet a 
virtuous young female in humble life, who has made herself 
absolute mistress of his affections. Effectually concealed as he 
fancies by the inequalities of the charming landscape, he has been 
indulging in innocent but ardent endearments; when, as ill luck 
would have it, the rest of the party pay a visit to a Camera 
obscura which had been erected in the a valley. And there 
they see produced with vivid fidelity the tableau of their missing 
companion embracing a maiden in gorgeous raiment with a pork- 
pie hat and a bird of Paradise in it. The evidence of the 
sun is not to be set aside; the propriety of the ladies is terribly 
outraged, and the wrath of the gentlemen is only —— when 
Richard Talbot appears to write himself down an ass by explaining 
that his intentions are strictly honourable. “Pussy” Greene 
stands loyally by his friend ; but it may be imagined that, in cir- 
cumstances so favourable as these, he gives the freest swing to 
the spirit of mischief. 

That fascinating young lady in the pork-pie hat plays an im- 
portant part on the grave side of the story. Lucy Lindo, 
who seems likely to be the ruin of Dick, proves in the end to be 
his guardian angel. We are not sure that her character is made 
very consistent throughout ; and yet we hesitate to pronounce 
decidedly that it is contradictory. Certainly, setting her 
good looks aside, she did not prepossess us very much as a 

i She was somewhat vulgar in mind and manners, which was 
not unnatural seeing that she is the daughter of Dick’s foster- 
mother, who had married a gamekeeper of most disreputable ante- 
cedents. But she showed besides a hardness which was decidedly 
repulsive, and a precocious strength of self-will even in her tender 
passages with her lover. The truth seems to be, thut by nature she 
was extraordinarily proud, “ with a pride greater than that of the 
Talbots,” and the consciousness of her inferiority in station and 
breeding conspired to excite her pride almost morbidly. But these 
qualities of firmness and strong self-dependence stand her in good 
stead subsequently. An awkward family catastrophe makes it 
next to impossible even for the enamoured Dick to persevere in his 
fixed purpose of oe her; and their paths in life appear to have 
separated for ever. Miss Lindon, who has a fine voice and a de- 
cided turn for the stage, throws herself into the theatrical line 
in London. Dick, who has succeeded to the property on his 
father’s death, becomes the most determined of spendthrifts. He 
would rather light a cigar with a five-pound note than rise to take 
a spill off the chimney-piece. He attends all the race meetings in 
the county as indefatigably as if he were the most industrious of 
commercial travellers; and he bets with a desperate boldness that 
is only equalled by his ill-luck. The end appears inevitable, and 
not very tar off, when he again comes across Lucy to learn that 
she still loves him. Now her generosity induces her to listen to 
him, seeing that there may possibly be a hope of his salvation. It 
appears that her character is beyond reproach, since she has taken 
the precaution of always living under the wing of her mother. 
How far she succeeds, and what she suffers in a series of un- 
availing attempts at her husband’s reformation, we leave our 
readers to find out from the book. The fate of Dick Talbot is 


— better than he deserves, considering the amount of 


egitimate retribution that he must have provoked in a career of 


| unparalleled recklessness, 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


iy Tenth Annual Report of the Territorial rai | (1) records 
the exploration and triangulation of Colorado and part of the 
adjacent Territories. The general character of the country is by 
this time tolerably familiar to such English readers as are inter- 
ested in the subject. The State of Colorado has, for political 
reasons overriding at once geographical propriety and practical 
convenience, been placed, as it were, astride of the Rocky 
Mountains by statesmen who thought that a second disruption of 
the Union might not improbably be caused at some future period 
the separate and divergent interests of the Pacific States. The 
distinction of character, connexions, and interests between the 
countries on the Western coast and those of the Atlantic 
seaboard, the Western prairies, and the Mississippi Valley, is 
certainly not less marked, and is in some respects likely to be more 
permanent, than that—chiefly founded on climate and the con- 
sequent introduction of slavery into States where the negro can 
work more easily and to better advantage than the white man 
—which effected such a complete severance of temper and feel- 
ing between the South and the North. Moreover, whereas 
the latter were geographically separated only by rivers, and were 
connected by the common possession of the greatest water- 
thoroughfare of the continent, the Pacific States are severed 
from those of the Atlantic and the Mississippi Valley by a 
natural barrier, which may be and will be pierced by several 
isolated lines of communication, but which will always exist 
and always tend to maintain the sectional distinction which 
distance and divergent circumstances at first established. Lofty, 
wide, and difficult as is the range of the Rocky Mountains, 
the central desert is a much more serious obstacle to rapid 
and frequent communication between the two sections, and 
will always prevent that sort of close intermingling, that 
crossing on one side or the other of mere frontier demarcations 
like the Ohio and the Potomac, which took place between the 
North and the South, driving two wedges of Northern population 
{in Western Virginia and Eastern Tennessee) deep into the very 
heart of the South. Those who founded and defined the State of 
Colorado endeavoured to do artificially what was in these cases 
done by the natural movement of population following the course 
marked out by the character of the country. But the two sections 
of Colorado are parted by a range of mountains reaching at some 
tifty points a height of 14,000 feet, which, in the case of a forcible 
disruption between East and West, would probably baffle the 
utmost efforts of the former to carry out the original purpose 
of the arrangement. Our readers may be aware that Colorado is 
chiefly inhabited by a rude but industrious population, attracted 
and gathered together on a few specially productive areas of no 
great extent by its mineral wiabeb. There is, however, within 
its boundaries no small extent of excellent pasture land ; and its 
so-called “ parks” may at no very distant period rank even higher 
than the plains of Texas as ing grounds, whose cattle may 
supply the markets, not only of Eastern America, but of Europe. 
The special peculiarity on which the character of the country 
chiefly depends is the height of the plateau which forms the 
greater part of its surface above the level of the streams which 
drain it, most of which for a great part of their course run through 
narrow defiles (caiions) of immense —_ bounded by almost per- 
pendicular walls, and carry off from the soil and from the strata 
immediately beneath it the moisture which under other conditions 
would have fertilized it. The cutting of these defiles, often ex- 
tending for dozens of miles without a break,and more than a thousand 
feet in perpendicular depth, must have occupied an incalculable 
length of time; and this si feature of its geology indicates 
that the central plateau of the United States on the eastern side 
of the Rocky Mountains is one of the oldest parts of the present 
continental surface of the globe. A similar inference might be 
drawn from the prevalent character and formation of its rocks and 
hills above the generai surface, carved as they are into all manner 
of strange shapes, and hollowed into vast caves evidently by the 
action of streams that have long since disappeared or sunk 
thousands of feet below the points at which the earlier traces of 
their action are visible. e human history, so to speak, of 
Colorado and the surrounding territory, like its geological record, 
dates from a very remote antiquity, and the two are curiously cor- 
nected. The rough netural galleries scored, often for a very con- 
siderable distance, but generally to no great depth, along the steep 
rocky sides of the hills, afforded sites where villages might be 
built with comparative ease, the rocks supplying at once material 
for the erection of outer te walls, a roof, and a floor which 
needed only to be smoothed and levelled, and security such as 
peg alm fortification could have given. In many places advan- 
tage has been taken of the natural shelter thus afforded by ancient 
races, whose name, whose memory, and whose arts had perished 
from the land ages before the first white man’s eyes looked upon 
its wonders. In many places a single cleft or gallery contains 
some hundred rooms on each of two or three floors—rooms 
— very small, as if intended only for one or two occupants. 
he walls are built with remarkable skill of large fragmentsof stone, 
for the most part artificially, though rudely, shaped, and filled 
in with smaller pieces so aptly chosen as to form an almost abso- 
lutely smooth and solid-looking surface without the external use 


(1) Tenth Annual Report of the United States Geological and Geographi- 
eal Survey of the Territories for the a! 1876 ; embracing Colorado and 
ee of udjacent Territories. By F. V. Hayden, United States Geologist. 
a o_o Government Priuting Office. London: Triibner & Co. 
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of mortar or clay, which, however, is freely employed in the in- 
terior. Perhaps the strangest feature of these rock-villages is the 
round room or rooms found in nearly every one; rooms strictly 
analogous to the circular towers with double or treble enclosures, 
built of similar materials on strong sites outside, and supposed by 
the writers of this Report to have been intended as places of shelter 
for shepherds and their flocks in time of war. The weapons and 
tools of the people by whom these strange cliff cities were built 
are all of stone; but their shape and quality indicate the highest 
state of civilization that any Neolithic people is known to have 
attained. The absence of metallic tools was probably due to the 
eat distance and the inhospitable deserts intervening between 
lorado and — Lake Superior, 
of co to the pro contemporary, and ve i not 
more vilized, Mound-bailders of the Valley.” The 
pottery of the ancient inhabitants, exquisitely shaped and indicat- 
ing perfect taste and very considerable artistic skill, could hardly 
have belonged to a people incapable of appreciating the value of 
metals, if any metals not requiring, like iron, elaborate reduction 
by fire from an unpromising earthen ore had been within their 
reach. It is worth notice, however, that the decoration of these 
vessels, beautiful and simple as it is, is exclusively linear, no imi- 
tation of any animal form appearing either in the shape or in the 
decoration. This is the more noteworthy because the surfaces of 
many smooth rocks in the neighbourhood of their dwellings show 
rude, but perfectly recognizable, forms of the animals which may be 
supposed in theirday to have inhabited the country; the horse 
never occurring among them, though it is found frequently in rock- 
sketches that appear to have been executed by the ruder and much 
later Navajoe Indians. In a word, the discoveries recorded in this 
volume imply that in Colorado, as elsewhere throughout the con- 
tinent of Northern America, there existed at some distant period a 
comparatively civilized and intelligent race, organized into nations, 
each more or less advanced in material progress according to the 
resources of its territory and the conditions of its existence; each 
adapting its mode of life and its architecture to those conditions ; 
a race which has left traces of a civilization everywhere consider- 
able, at some points and in some regions very high indeed, from 
the Great Lakes and the Missouri to the Isthmus of Panama and 
from the Colorado to the Atlantic; a race whose very name and 
existence were apparently unknown to the red men. Its relics are 
not noticed, its presence is in no way acknowledged, by any of their 
traditions, which almost invariably represent their race as 
aboriginal possessors of the Western continent; and the natural 
inference would be, that those who built the cliff cities of the 
lateau and the earthen works of the great valley had disap 

fore the first ancestors of the tribes found in possession by the 
successors of Columbus entered upon their heritage. 

Another volume of the same origin presents, in the form of a 
blue-book and as part of the series of special papers annexed to the 
Annual Reports of the Survey, the first part of an elaborate trea- 
tise on North American ornithology, entitled Firds of the Colorado 
Vealiey (2), but really embracing a much larger theme, and dealing 
more or less fully with the entire bird-life of the United States. 
The present volume covers, of course, but a part of this vast sub- 
ject, extending over seventeen families, from the thrushes to the 
shrikes, and describing at le’ the forms classed respec- 
tively under the well-known names of the Turdide, Paride, 
or tit-mice, wrens, larks, wagtails, swallows, &c. Of each of these 
families the Western continent has several species and varieties 
ae to itself, to some of which the first settlers have given 

nglish names properly ——— birds of an entirely different 

and character; some of which, again, are well known to Eng- 
lish readers by the names they have derived from some striking 
culiarity of appearance, habit, or note. To the former class 

longs the name of the so-called American robin, which is not a 
robin at all, but a species of thrush bearing very little resemblance 
to our own familiar red-breast; while among the best known of 
the latter are the mocking-bird, cat-bird, blue-bird, wax-wing, and 
the innumerable class of warblers. Published in the ordinary form 
of an ornithological treatise, the work of which the first part is 
now before us would attract immediate and extensive attention 
among the lovers of natural history. The author’s reputation is 
established, and he has done his work with all the thoroughness, 
and at the same time with all the simplicity of language, which 
might be anticipated from his previous writings; his account of 
the habits, haunts, appearance, and character of the more important 
species described being full and clear. Published as an appendage 
to ahighly technical and not very readable series of official reports 
from a party of surveyors who have been occupied for more than 
ten years in exploring and describing the least interesting part 
of the little known central regions of the United States’ domain, 
a work which might otherwise take a high place in scientific and 

pular estimation is too likely to be over or neglected; and 
it is but justice to Dr. Coues to call attention to his treatise as 

ing an interest and a value which the method of its publi- 
cation is but too likely to conceal from the general reader. 

Dr. Packard’s Guide to the Study of Insects (3)—a general 
treatise on entomology, but designed specially to familiarize agri- 
cultural students with the appearance and habits of those insects 


(2) Birds of the Colorado Valley: a Repository of Scientific and Pater 
Information concerni: By Elliott Coues. 
Part I.—Passeres to Laniide. Illustrated. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 

(3) Guide to the Study of Insects. By A. S. Packard, jun., M.D. 
Sixth Edition. — Illustrat New York: Holt & Co. London: 


Tribner & Co. 1878 
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which are injuriovs or beneficial to crops—has reached a sixth 
edition, It is hardly n to do more than mention the 
work and note the fulness of the information it contains, the 
excellence and clearness of its numerous illustrations. 

A new and more generally interesting work by the same author, 
under the title of Half-Hours with Insects (4), describes in a popu- 
lar style a number of the insects most commonly met with in 
American farms and gardens, giving a minute account, abundantly 
and carefully illustrated, of their appearance in all the various 
stages of life, from the to the moth or fly. The writing is 
simple enough even rly were it not for a few un- 
necessary technical expressions—as “amaurosis” for blindness, 
“eons” for ages, spiracle, prothorax, &c.—all of which might 
either have been dispensed with or explained. At the same 
time the information given respecting the form, structure, habits, 
and haunts of all the more important creatures described in the 
volume is as ample as either an entomological student or a prac- 
tical agriculturist could desire. Well acquainted with the latest 
developments of the evolutionary theory, Dr. Packard, without 
dwelling upon its more questionable or more difficult problems, 
points out in several places facts of which that theory affords 
the only consistent explanation, in a manner which enhances the 
immediate interest of his work, and may render it a serviceable 
introduction to wider studies. For instance, as regards the 
original use of the sting of venomous insects, and its relation to 
the ovipositor, of which Mr. Darwin supposes it to be a develop- 
ment, Dr. Packard shows that a principal and primary use of the 
sting itself appears to be intimately connected with the provision 
of home and food for the —— those insects which lay their 

in the bodies of others; all of these, it seems, first stinging 
ir victim in the most sensitive and central of the nervous 
tem, so as to paralyse the vital power of the sufferer without 
ying animal life and thus producing premature decay. 
Hardly suited to the capacity of young children, the book is per- 
haps as clear, intelligible, and attractive as any that could be 
placed in the hands of schoolboys and schoolgirls, and may be 
pronounced a distinctly practical introduction to one of the easiest 
and most accessible branches of natural history. 

The students of American antiquities will be deeply indebted to 
Mr. Sylvester Crosby for the publication of an elaborate mono- 
graph on the early colonial coinages (5), describing minutely the 
various pieces, and giving all that is known of their history. The 
printing, paper, execution, and illustration of the work are worthy 
of an enthusiast in the art, and of the careful research by which 
the mass of information herein recorded has been brought toge- 
ther. Established before the principles of monetary science were 
well understood, or the rules affecting coi as a regal 

rogaiive fixed by stringent legislation, each settlement speedily 
Found the necessity of a circulation of its own, its supply 
of coined money from home being inadequate to its rapidly 

ing wants and the development of its wealth. That the 
feficiency was very early experienced is shown by numerous laws 
imposing duties or fines to be paid in kind, generally in tobacco. 
The inconvenience of this system, well as it was adapted to meet 
the first needs of a rude community, was soon apparent. However 
well a single staple like tobacco might at first answer the purpose 
of a rough but general measure of value, it could only do so 
while the primitive simplicity of local wants and commercial 
conditions lasted. It was far too cumbrous, too various in quality, 
and, after a time, too precarious in value to serve as a permanent 
medium of exchange. As soon, therefore, as the colonies emerged 
from the condition of utterly primitive settlements in a barbarous 
country, as soon as they had a real internal commerce, the 
necessity of a real money was felt, while the supply from home 
was necessarily exceedingly small. There seems to have been 
little or no scruple in usurping the royal Pag carer in this 
matter even among those colonies which, like Virginia, prided 
themselves at first upon their special loyalty to the Crown, 
and looked to England for legislative authority and executive 
pomeowes Nor does there appear on the other side to have 

m any jealousy of the invasion of a prerogative whose value 
was perhaps imperfectly appreciated, and whose maintenance 
beyond the Atlantic hardly seemed worth the infliction of practical 
inconvenience on the colonists or the provocation of a dispute 
between them and the Home Government. Each settlement struck 
such coins as it could, fixing its own denominations and value; 
coins generally of the rudest fashion, eyen as compared with 
the English coinage in circulation before the great monetary 
reform of William III. Some persons a , as during the 
English civil wars, to have issued tokens of their own, and tokens 
are also among the recognized colonial money. The origin of 
most of the pieces is clearly stamped upon their face; of others, 
history and official records have preserved an account. Some, 
and these not the least interesting, are described as of unknown 
origin. The whole work is about as complete as the nature of the 
case permitted, and contains probably all that is known or can now 
be learned concerning the earliest metallic money of America and 
the gradual development of Transatlantic coinage down to the first 
issues of the Revolutionary Congress. 

Mr. James Reid’s history of telegraphic communication in 

& Half-Hours with Insects. By A. 8S. Packard, jun., Author of 
“Guide to the Study of Insects,’ &c. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 


(S) The Early Coins of .imerica; and the Laws governing their Issue. 
By Illustrated. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. London: 
I 


America (6) has the common fault of nearly all such American 
works—that of enormous, disproportionate, and wholly needless 
prolixity. All that it concerns even telegraphists to know re- 
specting the history of their art, and the efforts, failures, and 
achievements of its first inventors; all that Mr. Reid him- 
self thinks it necessary to tell respecting the labours, the mis- 
fortunes, and the achievements of Professor Morse and the 
originators of the various enterprises by which telegraphic com- 
munication has been extended all over the United States, might 
have been compressed into at most one-fourth of the number of 
pages comprised in this ponderous volume, Those chapters, by far 
the larger part of the book, which are devoted to the record of, the 
fortunes of various Telegraph Companies are wholly uninterest- 
ing. In his anxiety to claim for Professor Morse the invention 
not merely of the special form of signal which is confessedly his 
own, but also of electric telegraphy as a practical art, Mr. Reid 
has converted what might have been a brief and interesting piece 
of biography, and a clear record of experiments important in the 
history of the telegraph, into a tedious account of controversies 
for which no one now cares; and by demanding everything for his 
client he provokes a hostile examination of claims which are really 
considerable. 

There is much more excuse for the length at which Mr. Prescott 
has described in detail the more recent developments of applied 
electric science; the various electricity-producing machines and 
their ee to the telephone and the electric light (7). The 
result, however, is that his work is not only exceedingly long, but 
exceedingly wearisome and technical, intelligible only to the few, 
and utterly disappointing to the numerous readers who will look 
into it with a wish to pick up such information as they can under- 
stand, and to obtain from it a general idea of the results actually 
attained and the purposes to which they can be put. This is 
just what is not to be gathered—save by minute examination of 
lutricate statements rendered more by the use of 
technical phraseology—from the work before us. The phono- 

ph which, like every other writer upon these inventions, Mr. 

cott has introduced in connexion with the telephone, has 
no electric character whatever. Its principle, however, is the 
same as that on which depends the first step in the transmission 
of vocal sounds to a distance by the telegraph—namely, the trans- 
mutation of aerial vibrations into the movement of a needle re- 
motions, in the one through electric current, 
in the other upon a r or foil prepared for the purpose. 
The simplest of is sufficiently familiar to all 
who have attended a series of experimental lectures upon sound 
—namely, the needle attached to one point of a tuning-fork which 
records on a black paper the regular vibrations of the latter. 
What this simple apparatus does for the uniform vibrations of the 
most elementary form of music, the phonograph does, on precisely 
the same principle, for the i vibrations by which articulate 
speech is conveyed to the ear. The reproduction of the sound 
epends of course on the power of the inscribed foil to reverse the 
movement of the needle, and reproduce exactly the series of motions 
by which the visible representation of articulation has been 
recorded on its surface. Partly owing to the far greater sim- 
plicity of the instrument, and partly to the absence of those com- 
plicated variations which embarrass the history of the telephone 
and the electric light, Mr. Prescott’s description of the phonograph 
is comparatively brief and easy of comprehension. 

Mr. Drone’s treatise on copyright (8) gives much interesting 
information respecting the actual state of the law in Europe and 
America, and not a few historical facts of considerable importance 
bearing on the gradual settlement of that law as it now stands. 
But the author bestows more attention on his own views of what 
the law should be than on the exposition of the law as it is. His 
arguments, we think, lose something of their effect from his in- 
sisting too strongly on the imperfect analogy between immaterial 
and material property, between the ownership of thoughts ex- 
pressed in a given form and that of the paper on which they are 
written. We entirely sympathize with his general object, but his 
advocacy is not always judicious. 

Dr. Miles’s treatise on Stockbreeding (9) can only be com- 
mended to the attention either of those who feel a strictly scien- 
tific interest in the practical operation of the evolutionary prin- 
ciple, or to professional stockbreeders, Mr. Shinn’s remarks on 
the cultivation of trees and plants under the special conditions 
which prevail in the region between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific (10), is also of practical and local rather than of 
general interest. 


(6) The Telegraph in America; its Founders, Promoters, and Noted 
~ ~ James D. Reid. New York: Derby Bros. London: Triibner 
1879. 


(7) The Speaking Te ne, Electric Light, and other recent Electrical Ins 
ventions. By George B. Prescott. Illustrated. New York: Appleton & 
Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1879. 


(8) A Treatise on the Law of ag | in Intellectual Productions in 
Great Britain and the United States. By Eaton S. Drone. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1879. 


(9) Stockbreeding: a Practical Treatise on the Applications of the Laws 
of Derelopment and Heredity to the Improvement and Breeding of Domestic 
Anima’s. By Manly Miles, M.D. New York: Appleton & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1879. 


(10) Pacific Rural Handbook ; containing a Series of Brief and Prac- 
tical Essays and Notes on the Culture of Trees, Vegetables, and Flowers, 
adapted to the Pacific Coast, &e. By Charles H. Shinn. San Francisco: 
Dewey & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
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Another volume of the series of American Explorers (11) relates ] 


the adventures of Columbus in the voyage in which he touched 
the mainland of Central America, of his Spanish and Portuguese 
successors, and of some of the least known adventurers who pene- 
trated first into Florida and Alabama, and of the earliest pio- 
neers of Canadian settlement. 

Of fiction and poetry we have this month less than usual. As it 
may Happen (12) is one of those stories of Transatlantic life of 
which we are beginning to have had almost a sufficiency. A new 
volume of the No Name Series (13),and A Dream of Arcadia (14), 
in verse, complete the list. 

Mr. Van Nostrand is pablishing a series of small works less on 
science than on its practical applications, of which three numbers 
are now before us (15), dealing with the Stress of Framework 
Bridges, the Transmission of Force by Compressed Air, and the 
Strength of Building and other Materials. 

The parts now before us of Mr. Meehan’s admirable series of 
American Flowers and Ferns (16) contain several beautiful illus- 
trations, ie a figure of a white amaryllis, well worth intro- 
duction into English gardens. 


11) A Book of American Explorers. By Thomas W. .e - 
of Balke? History? of the United States,” ‘Boston 
Lee & Shepard. ndon: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

12) As it may Happen: a Story of American Life and Character. By 
Tite. Philadelphians Porter 

(13) No Name Series.—Signor Monaldini’s Niece. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1879. 
Bai A Dream of Arcadia; and other Verses. By Lawrence B, Thomas. 

timore: Turnbull Brothers. 1879. 

(15) Van Nostrand’s Science Series :—No. 38. Maximum Stresses in 

ramed Bridges. By Professor William Cain, A.M.,C.E. No. 40. The 
Transmission of Power by Compressed Air, By Robert Zahner, M.E. 
No. 41. The Strength of Materials. By William Kent, M.B. New 

York: D. Van Nostrand. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 

(16) The Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States. By Thomas 

Meehan. Illustrated. Parts 17, 18, 19, and 2o of Vol. II. Boston: 
Prang & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 
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Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins April 1. 
The SENIOR TERM, April 29. 
taining Terms, Names of Professors, &c., may be had on application t. 


the Lapy RESIDEST. 


CRELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The college, £40; Four £30. Election, third in May. Apply to the 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 


and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. “NINE or more open to Competition 


a year in cases 0: ars W. particulars 

or the College, Cliton, 
OMERSETSHIRE OOLLEGE, BATH —~ 
Head-Master_T. M. BROMLEY, M. Merton Co! >» Oxford. Si 

Classes have been o! and numerous -where.— 
and ion may be d'from the HEAD-MASTER. — 


—Savonarola— guag f the 
° East Indies— 


London: Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


BATH COLLEGE, Bath.—The NEXT TERM will commence 
on Saturday, April 2,18 1879. Head-Master—T. N. DUNN, Esq... M.A.. late Fellow and 


Assistant-Tutor of St. Peter , Cambridge, and for Ten yearsa Master in Cliftou 
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OOLWICH, LINE, and FORESTS EXAMINATIONS.— 


R. R. JEPHSON HARDMAN JONES, M.A., educated at 


Harrow and Oxf assisted by ot her Masters, prepares PUPILS for the Public 

Pees end Royal Navy. Five years’ experience. — it references. House on gravel, in 

bourhood. Large wing, bars, Indoors Workshop and 
4 ‘or Terms, Prospectus, &c., address Binfiel 


GCHOOL for BOYS, age Five to Thirteen. Recommended by 
Torrens’ Jex-Blake, ead: ot ot Boge: Canon Duckworth, 77 Hamilton 
Terrace, N.W.; Dr. A’ ead-Master City ot London School, 32 Abbey Road, N.W. 

The NEXT TERM RM ~-y April 23.—For Terms, apply to Rugby House, 77 Avenue Road, 
‘ar 


GANDHURST, WOOLWICH, COOPER'S HILL, and CIVIL 
SERVICE.— Rev. W. FULFORD, M.A., Oxford (Classical Honours), assisted by Cam- 
Graduates in Mathematical Honours — native French and German Masters, PRE- 


P S$ for the above. References to Parents pils in 1878 and all recent years.— 
Address, Ormond House, Hogarth Road, Cromwell 8.W., near Earl's Court and 
Gloucester Road Stations. 


HOME TRAINING. —BOYS woes at Home by Corre- 


p Entrance at i by a CAMBRIDGE FIRST- 
CLASSMAN experience in GIRLS rained and Examined, either at 
Home or in Schools.— ‘Address, I. ¥., Oxford and te Club. Pall Mall, London 


—RICHMOND HILL. —High-class SCHOOL 
= LADIES. First-rate Masters. fossiews House and good Garden. Refer- 
Parents of Pupils.—For Prospectus, address Lapy PRINCIPAL, Grafton House, 


ANDED ESTATES — EDUCATION.— GENTLEMEN 
wishing to obtain a Lee of ESTATE MANAGEMENT =. be received into a 


Gentleman's < Country Estab sy = where direct instruction in all branches, with the 
vilege of the range of a large E can be obtained. The Education comprises Agricul- 
ing Building wh “ap hest references given and .—Apply to 


Bell's Advertising Office. Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 

Orvices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; BRANCH OF¥FICE—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,900,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 


Directors. 
Robert B: E m Hubbard, M.P. 
John Garratt Cattley Esq. ‘liam 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. Nevile Lubboc’ 
ward James Daniell, Esq. George Forbes Biaicoimeon, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. Daniel Meinertzhagen 
ler Druce. Esq ‘William Robert Moberly, 
k. Joseph aaa: E Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
les Hermann Goschen, Sir John 


art. 
Charles Ernest Green, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell, “i Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Baron Heath. aoawes Cleugh Wilkinson, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. es Baring Young, Esq. 
N% ICE—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for sual of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Lady-day will expire on April 9, 1879. 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
Atsrance are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 


in Profits, with the of the invested Capital Stock, and 
olen on, under 1 Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
All real omen in modern practice, with the coaatty fs an Office whose resources 
tested by the experience of more than a Century and a 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for pen ay 


T° BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, a 


py 8 HOUSE, in South 1 Kensington, containing Dining, Prawing. and Breakfast 
rooms an Domestic Offices. nt moderate.— 
38 Southampton Street’ Strand, W 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
denen, and The Peninsular and Oriental Navigation Company despatch 
id the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. 


Offices. 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 


BRIGHTON. BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
eee te anade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. wane established. Suites of 
pacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-W ater Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


BRAtTH—HOT MINERAL WATERS and unequalled BATHS, 
efficacious in RHEU gg and GOUT. Literary, artistic, and general Society, 
b Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public Rooms are constantly open. Gress Edvestional 
vantages. Excellent shops = market.—For information to Mr. . SIMMS, 


DENTS CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 


scribing several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &e., 
will be forwarded free on application to 


61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 
HF4L & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
oF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 195, 19, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


FURNISH | YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The ori best, and most 
liberal. Cash for given. a — i to select from. 
ind 19.20. und 21 Cros Sereet WC. Established 


G A R N > 8’ 
NEW DINXER AND TABLE GLASS SER VICES 
Are Original in Design, Effective in A led in Price. 


DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for ee Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s. 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
DINNER SERVICES. 


TABLE GLASS OF 
BEST CRYSTAL. £ 


f Ware and ted Gl 
Gheste ass Catalogue, which 
GARDNERS, GLASS, CHINA. AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS._E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
anufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and ments, so long and favourably distinguished 

nadultera Yigmore Stree! juare treet, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 


Ny CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


PERRIN 8’ SAUCE, 


LABEL, beari PERRINS,” ich Signature is placed on every 
Bottle of SIRE SAUCES withou none is Genuine. “Sold Whole- 
port 


Ret ~ Blackwell = 
COLONIAL, INDIAN, and FOREIGN ASSURANCE.—The 
SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY has mete 
climate. Offices : Glasgow, 151 est George Street ; London, 2 King Willioes Sree E.C 
(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 


Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Current Accounts are ki tthe Head Office — customary with London Bankers, 
end Interest allowed w! hen the Credit Ba Gel below £100.) 
At 5 per cent. per ann., months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For periods Deposits w ill be agreed 


received on terms to be upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
ope Ye Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
pases ln British and ‘oreign Securities, in East India Stock and 


and the safe of thesame 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy and Civil Pay and Pensions realized 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


AP, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 
Royal Exchange, London. E. R. WANDCOCK, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, — 

Insw against Fire on Pro; in all of the world at moderate rates of penton, 
Prompt a and nd liberal settlement of claims. Policies falling due at Lady-day oat be 


betore April 9, or the ill beco! id. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GEN ERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIET 
13 ST. JAMES'’S SQUARE, S.W. 
City Braxcu: MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 
Financial Results. 


Annual Income 


4 

Assurance Fund 

Bonus added to Policies 1877. 

7 Potal | Claims Death paid £3,897,000 

Distinctive Features. 

CREDIT of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
Lives not over Sixty years of age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 
a specified age. 

INVALID LIVES assured at rates ———- to the risk. 

CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of 

1878. 

The ~fourth eae Braet it issued, and the latest Balance Sheets rendered to the 
Board of Trade, can be o! at either of the Society's Offices, or of any of ite Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, 

Actuary and Secretary. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Assets on December 31, 1878 ... 
Income tor the year 1878....... 
Amount paid in claims to December 31 last . 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted .......+--- - 5,523,138 


greed Management (including Commission) are under 4j per cent. on the Annual 
Attention is specially directed to the revised Foagecte of the Society ; to the new rates 
of premium, which ove eeeeeeny lower for young lives than heretofore ; to the new con- 


ditions as to extended of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates sof extra 
premium. 


Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and reversions in connexion with Policies of 
ance. 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
HEAD OFFICE~7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 


Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. | Sub-Governor_MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq 
Deputy-Governor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 
Directors. 

Hugh Gough Esq. Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, E: Louis Hu 

William ‘Theses Brand, Esq. Henry J. B. "Kendall, Esq. 

Major-General H. P. Burn Charles Lyali, Esq. 

George William Campbetl, Esq. Greville i. Palmer, Esq. 

George B. Dewhurs Saptain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 

Robert B. Dobree, Esq. William Rennie, Esq. 

Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. F. Robertson, "Esq. 

Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq. 

win Gower, mour. 

C. Guthrie, Esq. Lewis A. Wallace. Esq, 


MOTICE ven that the Fifteen days of allowed for 
ays of grace renewal of Lady-dey 


The Directors Agencies for the Fire and Life De ts. 
Prospectuses, co; - Life, and Marine Accounts, and all information can be 


had on ap 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING = Sa —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Sett 
Insurances effected in all = Soft the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice In LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) ........seeessseee «+ £2,215,000, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


ACCIDENTS OF rovided against by « Policy of the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY” oldest an t Accidental Assurance 


be = Right gt, , Chairman, 
‘api £1,000,000. nnua. ncome, £214,000. ve been paid as 
pensation. ‘Apply to to at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
IAN, Secretary, 64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


| 
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| 
£s.d. 
The Lansdowne 3 3 0 Plain Light Stem Glass ..........++ - 
The Indiana 4 4 0 Richly-Cut Glass 
The Forest Rose 5 5 0 Engraved Flowers 
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LOVELY ODOUR. 


CONNAUGHT POSY.—PIESSE & LUBIN. 
ring an r loving dreams 
wings of seraphe shed divine pe rfumnes. 
Sold by PIESSE & LUBIN, in Bots, 6, 2is., be Bond Lenfens 


“ OF the NICEST and MOST CAREFUL MANUFACTURE,” 
Says MR. ERASMUS WILSON, 


In the “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” when speaking of 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
Which is Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 
LS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 
wits BEST BIRD'S EYE LOBACCO. This Tobacco 


mile wu r e in 
the Name and Trade Mark of W. D. & H. O i carte, : 


WILLS, W. D. & H. 0. 


ESTABLISHED 


1839. 
: (THE PERFECTION of SCOTCH WHISKEY.—The con- 


viction long ieting in Scotland, is now steadil wing in England, that a thorough!, 
matured and carefully biended mixture of Scotch "Whiskies is the ‘most wholesome an 


pleasing of pPeen ds at the finest of Fre: Our d experience 
enables us to offer = rich full- ied Whiske: — ——— in favour and distinguished 
for its avast eae perfect Price 40s. per dozen; Bottles and Cases includ: 

Delivered wered free ot at any Railway dau in England, Rai quantities of Two Dozens and upwards. 


DOUGLAS & MASON, 9% George Street, Edinburgh. 
RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATE 


RS. 
WATERS.—“ Absolutely pure.”"—See Analyses, sent post free on 
app! 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 
without Alkali. 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 


ELUss ‘RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


E P.P §g’s§ GRATEFUL 
COMFORTING. 
C C O A. 


JAMES EPPS & CO. 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
(THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, depri rfl oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


ASTHMA, and DIFFIOULT BGRATHING arising from 


RELIEVED und’? PAROX AVERTED 
the use of SAVORY & MOO 
DATURA TATULA, for TNHALATIONS, for which purpose 
he plant is Cigarettes and other fo: 
as Postilics and Powder for burning 
on a plate or censer. 


SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and sold sald iby 


WORMS in a RETRIEVE R. 


“Chatham, Kent, March 21, 1878._A week since I gave one nd NALDIRE'S POW- 
DERS to my Retriever, having strictly attended to your instruction I mixed it in two 


POWDERS are sold by all Chemists, in 3s. 6d., 
*YBARCLAY & SONS, 9 Farringdon Street, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW and CHOICE 
BOOKS.—All the best Books of the Season are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 


LIBRARY. See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition now ready, postage 


MUDIES SELECT LIRRARY.—CHEAP ond SCARCE 
BOOKS.—See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 

age free on eppiiestion. The New Edition contains : The Vepans of the Sunbeam, best 

edition, reduced to 9s.; Trollope’s South Africa ; Through gal b: M. 


MOUDIES | SELEOT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All ‘the ‘Books 
ation or at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAR ined, 
with the delay. ‘all to MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
ARTON A one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
a edie’ 's Select Library, Limited, Lo mae Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Ch id 


T™: SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 
HE eat ge REVIEW required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. : 
10. ea 76, 81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean beuplen)-_at )—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 


Ww HITAKER’S ALMANAOK, for 1879, has been reprinted, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, an at the Railway Stations, price Is., or 
Enlarged Edition, neatly bound, 23. “Indispensable to every household. No one in any 
— or private office can do without Whitaker's Almanack. Nothing of the kind has ever 

een presented to the public before, half so good or half so useful.” 


No. VIILI., 2s. 


For a Cellection of the Revelations in Holy Scripture that the 
day of the Crucifixion was not Friday, see TRACTS ON THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 33 
(THE PICTURE AMATEUR’S HAN ‘DBOOK and DIC- 


= authorship, quality. and value of a picture."—Saturday Review. 
London : Crospy Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
Second Edition, 8vo. with 13 Plates, cloth, ‘ 
MODEL HOUSES for the INDUSTRIAL OLASSES. 
BANISTER FLETCHER, F. Au Dila' 


trations, * Cor tions. The Bigviews ofthe First al ion, whic 
Review. leading journals, may be seen at Sew Br 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for APRIL will be 
published on THurRspAY, A) 10th, ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
cannot be received by the Publishers later than Tuunspay, April 3rd, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CCXXXIV. (for APRIL), 


CONTENTS : 

1. THE ROYAL FAMILY OF EGYPT. By Rotanp L. N. 

2. ““HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopuson BuRNETT, Author of “ That Lass o” 
Lowrie’s.”” Chapters 33—37. 

3. THE SOUTHERN STATES OF THE AMERICAN UNION. By Ancuga 
ANDERSON. 

4. — HOMERIC CRITICISM.—MR. PALEY’S DEFENCE. By Professor 

AHAFFY. 

5. CHAMOUNI AND RYDAL. By J. Truman. 

6. WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE SLUMS? By W. T. McCuttacn 
TorRRENS, M.P. 

7. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Krary. Chapters 22—23. 

8. UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE BOOK, By Wittiam Jack, 
NO. 


9. RECIPROCITY. By A. J. Witson. No. III.—The Best Remedy for the 
Present Industrial Distress, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


“ And Life, Time's fool !'""—SHAKESPEARE. 
Monthly, 1s. 
IME: a Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing 
T Edited EDMUND YATES. 
‘The Illustrated Wrapper by Luke Fildes, A.R.A, 
No I. (for APRIL) will be published on Wednesday, the 26th instant. 
CONTENTS : 
10. The Seamy Side 1, 
Archibald Forbes Aw Head 
“ The Gamekeeper at Home.” Chap- | 11. Time: a Poem. 
ter ‘Toilers tin Ficia ahd Field and Fac 
8. John Boll aks Advice. By Sir Jullus 
4. The Conqueror of Time: a Poem. By | 13. A Visit to Professor Edison. 
14. Sonnet. J. E. Panton. 
1b. i & the Commune made the 
rench Republic. By Paschal Grousset. 


es Patt 
Secret of Yes Tor. 16, A Journalist of the Day. 2. 
The Bab Ballads New Series: No. I. 
Jester James. By W.S.Gilbert. Illus- | 17. Dealing in Theatricals. By John Hol- 


trated. 
. Art Education in England. Sir Coutts | 18. Old and New Time: a Poem. 
9 ng By By Bret 


Office, 1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Advertisement Office, 86 and 87 Fleet Street, E.C. 


GOLOMON'S PORCH, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. — See 
THE BUILDER of this week view also Illustrations of Iron Lighthouses, 
View of Pulsometer, &c.— inst Civil War—Scott's Lectures—Mr. Planché’s 
me for a National Theatre—Breweries in — ‘The Picture Season—Medixval 
Night Lights of Old London—Conerete Bridges, &c. Special Number, 70 pp. 4d. ; by post, 44d. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


5. A Talk with th Common 1 
w mmon 
6. The Queen as a of By 
Jam 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 8 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL 8S. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
x MULLER and the PHILOSOPHY of LANGUAGE. 
By Lupwie Nome. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, in a handsome 4to. volume, with Map of the World, cloth, 10s. 
pig STUDENTS’ REMINDER and PUPILS’ HELP in 
PUBL a FUBLIO EXAMINATION. By Tuomas Mansi, Private Tutor, 


“This remarkable volume might be as containing sittin’ of 
and any student who masters its contents may fairly regard himeelf ro Ko neem 
ordinary as he may be called to pass — 
pa in whose interest the author has done 


“ The book will be of v very great service to 
so much useful work." — Western Times. 


WHat Is AN INDEX ? “By. Herr B. Wueartey, F.S.A. 


Strand and 96 Pica 
‘Prospectus of the Society sen’ on application. 


Now ready, 7s. 6d. 
AN INSURANCE DICTIONARY ; being a Practical Explan- 


ation of the Technical, Legal, Medical, and 

in the transaction of Life. Fire, Marine, and other classes of Insurance business, with numerous 
Tables. By WILLIAM SWAIN CHAMPNESS. 

London : THOMAS MURBY, 32 Bouverie Street. 


Second Edition now ready, demy 8vo. 90 pp., Is. : by post, 2d. extra. 


LORD LYTTON and the AFGHAN WAR. By Captzin 
W. J. EasTWIck. 
London: R. by & Sons. 52 and %6 Parliament Street; 

52 Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
POEMS. By the Hon. E. Cranstoun. 


ARTHUR H. Moxon, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
[SABEL TREVITHOE. By ©. A. R. 
“ A poem of considerable ."—Press. 

London: CHARING Cross PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, 5 Friar Street, Broadway, E.C.. 


THE FALLACIES OF MATERIALISM. 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM ; and, On the Confession of Strauss. By Lionen 


By the Same Author, 
THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 3s. 6d. THE “ MACHINERY” OF LIFE. 2s. 
LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. Ss. 6d. 
ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. 5s. BIOPLASM. 6. 6d. 


J. & A, CHURCHILL, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. By 


his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. Steruens, Author of “Memo 

of the See of Chichester,” and “ Life of St. John Chrysostom.” 
2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 30s. The Third Edition is now in the 
press, 


RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Fanny 


Kensie. Third Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


MDME. LE BRUN’S MEMOIRS. 


SOUVENIRS of Madame VIGEE LE BRUN. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, 


of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of “ Dartmoor Days,” 
“ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany.” “1 vol. demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 
price 16s. 

“ One of the most delightful sporting biographies we have ever read.""—Graphic. 


WHITECROSS and the BENCH. By the 


Author of “ Five Years’ Penal Servitude.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LATHEBY TOWERS. By Atice Corgray, 


Author of “ Bessie Lang.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HARDING, the MONEY SPINNER. By 
MILES Guns Keon, Author of “ Dion and the Sibyls.” 3 vols. crown Svo. 


“ The book is full of life and character, abounding in interest, and many of the patel 
scenes are arr hically descri In brief, amongst the crowd of novels which the season 
brought us arding, the Money Spinner’ rve3 & prominent place.""—Atheneum. 


CORDELIA. By F. E. M. Nottey, Author of 


“Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. 


be meting is well constructed and skilfully carried out, and there is ponte of life and move- 
ow tis a love story, and the more or less it are perfectly 
the strong passions that play through it.”—Pai 


THE WISH of HIS LIFE. From the French 


of Victor CHERBULIEZ. 2 vols. crown Svo. 


“ A love-story so fresh, simple, pretty, and idyllic. so short but and so i 
told, that to read it is not only a pleasure, but a mental and ane roniets Pal a att rom 


NEW ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


The following Volumes will be poy h to this popular Library in April 
ay: 


A ROGUE'S LIFE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


A VAGABOND HEROINE. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


MY QUEEN. 
By the Author of “ Dolly: a Pastoral.” 


Iv 


ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NOW AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


FOR A DREAM’S SAKE. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, WEST CORNER ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Edited, from the French of L. WIESENER, by CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, Author 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE THEATRE FRANQGAIS in the 


REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. Bane CocHRANE,M.P. Demy 8vo. lis. 
“ We hope * Cochrane’s book will meet with the reception it merits. Itisa most valuable 
All of the p should read it.”— Post. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepworts Dixon. 


Second Edition, Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo. 30s. 
“A valuable contribution to English history ; worthy of its grand subject."—Morning Post. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1879. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Masesty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. Forty-eighth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ALL or NOTHING. By Mrs. Casuer Hoey, 


Author of “ Griffith’s Double,” &c. 3 vols. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. 


Author of “ For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ The delicac: wer, and truth which pervades every page, oo high spirit in which it is 
written, and wolf eae moines of human nature, cannot fail to render * Quaker Cousins’ one of 
the most popular stan books of the day.’ "Court Journal. 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALExanpDER 


Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


“4 pewestal and interesting novel, well written, and with an aheerincty exciting and 
admirably worked out plot. The tale will surely be a popular success.""—Pos: 


THE GRAHAMS ot INVERMOY. By 


M. C. StrruinG, Author of “‘ A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Acharming novel. To nineteen readers out of twenty the interest of the book will be 
absorbing.”’—Scotsman. 


THE LAST of HER LINE. By the Author 


of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A wonderfully pleasant story.”—John Bull. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Georcr 


MacDonaLp, LL.D., po oe of ** Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols, 
“A book of a very high order by a man of true genius.""—Spectator. 


RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“Viva,” “Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week, 


Now ready, 4to. cloth, 30s. 


VOLUME IX. (FAL—FY2Z) 


THE ENCYCLOPAZDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 


Edited by Professor T. SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA: 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for 
the People. 


10 vols. royal 8vo. cloth sore £415 0 
10 vols. royal 8vo. half calf.... oe 660 
lv vols. royal 8vo. half russia.. Pe 


The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3,400 Wood Engravings, 39 Coloured 
Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally mentioned Subjects. 


The Articles have undergone thorouch revision, and the infi tion is 
being kept up to the latest possible date. 


CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
Third Edition, Revised by ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 
With Illustrations. 


Ove. Chath. vec £1 ¢ 0 
2 vols. royal 8vo. half calf .....cccccccccccssccsece sre 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


rd Edition, crown 8vo. 1s. ; by post, Is. 


its TREATMENT by a ‘NEW PROCESS. 


By WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C 


London Hanpwicke & 192 Picondiliy, w. 
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The Saturday Review. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


ZULU-LAND.—STANFORD’S LARGE- 


SCALE MAP of ZULU-LAND, with adjoining Parts of Natal, Transvaal, 
and Mozambique ; showing the Boundary claimed by Cetewayo, the Encroach- 
ments of the Dutch Boers, the Boundary beaconed off in 1864, and the 
Seer ore by H.B.M. High Commissioner in 1878. Scale, 10 miles 
to an ; size 27 inches by 32. Coloured sheet, 4s. ; mounted in case, 6s. 6d. 


ZULU-LAND.—STANFORD’S SKETCH- 


MAP of ZULU-LAND and NATAL, with Parts of oy Ramee Transvaal, 

and the Orange River Free State ; extending from Port Elizabeth to Delagoa 
Bay. Scale, 25 miles to an inch : ‘size, 28 inches by 22. Coloured sheet, 1s. 6d. ; 
mounted in case, 3s, 


SOUTH AFRICA.—STANFORD’S 


POPULAR MAP of the BRITISH POSSESSIONS in SOUTH AFRICA, 
including Walfisch Bay on the West, and Delagoa Bay on the East. Seale, 
70 miles to an inch ; size, 224 inches by 17. Coloured sheet, 1s.; mounted in 


case, 3s. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—MA Pof SOUTH AFRICA, 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, ZULU-LAND, &c. By Henry Hatt, Draughts- 
man to the Royal Engineers, Capetown. Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 
29 inches by 17. Sheet, 4s, 6d. ; mounted on linen, in case, 6s. 6d, 


any one wi to have a satisfactory knowledge of the present standpoint of African 


“To 
Geography, to sto Know the task that lies before the various ex tions, and be able to appreciate 
Geoeranhy ay gather, there could be no better guide on 


AF RICA, i in STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM 


EOGRAPHY and TRAVEL. Based on Hellwald’s “‘ Die Erde und Ihre 
Edited and extended by JonNsTOoN, F.R.G.S., the Leader of 
the Royal Geographical Society’s New Expedition into Africa. With Ethno- 
logical Appendix by A. H. tae Large post 8vo. with 16 Maps and 
68 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 


“ Nothing so complete on the subject 7 has ped been pubtiehed. Ciimete, population, 
products, are all separately described. Every region its own careful map. besides a number 
of phy: sical diagrams illustrating the ethnology, and Hlology © of The It is, 
in short, a complete — a of the continent, which will be very useful to all who wish 
low the very.” —Guardian, 


COLONIAL POLICY and HISTORY. By 


the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY, Bart., K.C.M.G. (now Lord Norton). 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 9s, It contains a Chapter on South Africa and on Colonial 
Defence. 


MAP of the COUNTRIES between CON- 


STANTINOPLE and CALCUTTA, including Turkey in Asia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Turkestan. It embraces the whole of the area lying 
between the extremities of the European Railway system on the one side, and 
by the Indian re system and lines of Steam Navigation on the other. 
The Passes and Chief Caravan Roads are clearly delineated, = the present 
political boundaries are carefully shown by colour. Seale, 1 0 miles to an 
inch ; size, 40 inches by 27. Sheet, 


INDIAN and AFGHAN FRONTIERS: 
Map prepared to show the Physical and Political Boundaries of India %. 
Afghanistan. Scale, 25 miles to an inch ; size, 174 inches by 22}. Coloured 
sheet, 1s. ; mounted, in case, 3s. 


CYPRUS.—STANFORD’S MAPof CYPRUS: 


showing the present Administrative Divisions, the Roads and Ruins; the 
Names of the chief Ancient Sites; enlarged Plans of Famagusta, Larnaca, 
Limassol, Kerynia, and the Ruins of Salamis ; and Three inset Maps showing 
the relative position of Cyprus, its Geology and Agriculture. Compiled from 
the best authorities. Scale, nearly 5 miles to an inch; size, 30 inches by 22. 
Coloured sheet, 3s. ; mounted, in case, 5s, 


LIFE in ASIATIC TURKEY: a Journal of 


ae in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachea), Isauria, and Parts of Lycaonia and 

‘appadocia, By the Rev. E. J. Davis, M.A.. English Episcopal Chaplain, 
aie: Author of “ Anatolica, or a Visit to some of the Ancient 
Ruined Cities of Caria, Phrygia, — and Pisidia.” Demy 8vo. with Map 
and numerous IIlustrations, cloth, 21 


BRITISH BANKING STATISTICS; with 


Remarks on the Bullion Reserve and Non-Legal-Tender Note Circulation of 
the United Kingdom. By Joun Dun. Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A DECADE of INFLATION and DEPRES- 


SION. By G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. The Opening Address of the 
President of the Statistical Society, November 19, 1878. Demy 8vo. 1s, 


POLITICAL MAPS of ENGLAND, SCOT- 


LAND, and IRELAND, as Represented in Parliament, March i879: a Series 
of Six Maps, showing respectively the representation by Counties and 
Boroughs of England, Scotland, and Ireland, By ** CANVassER.” Size of each 
Map, 13 inches by 15, The Sct, 1s. 1s, 6d. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


— 


REMINISCENCES of SECESSION, WAR, 


aud RECONSTRUCTION. By General RicHakD TAyYLor, USA. 1 m4 
8vo. [£arly in April, 


THE HOUSE of LYS; One Book of its 


History: a Tale. By Major-General w. G. H AMLEY, late of the Royal 
Engineers, Author of a Guilty, or Not Guilty?” 2 vols. Un the press. 


A HANDY MANUAL of GERMAN 


LITERATURE. By M.F. Rem. For Schools, Civil Service Competitions, 
and University Local Examinations. Fecp.8vo. [Un the press. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. By 


JULIAN Sturais, Author of “ John-a-Dreams.” 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Ummediately. 
NEW VOLUME. 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


MONTAIGNE. By the Rev. W. Lucas Cotuins, 


M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [On April 1. 
The other Volumes of the Series are: DANTE. By Mrs. 7 
By E. B. Hamley.—PascaL, By ncipal 
—PETRARCH. By Henry Reeve, C.B.—GorTHE. By A. Hayward, Q.C. 
io By Mrs. Oliphant and F. Tarver, M.A. 


NOW COMPLETE. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas CoLiins, M.A. 28 vols. each 
2s. 6d., or tastefully bound in 14 vols. with vellum or leather back, £3 10s. 
The Subjects are arranged as follows: THe ILIAD and Opyssry.—HERo- 
DOTUS and XENOPHON.— EURIPIDES and ARISTOPHANES.—PLaTo and LUcIAN. 
—ZEScHYLUS and SopHOCLES.— HEsIop, THEOGNIS, and GREEK ANTHOLOGY.— 
Vici, and Horace.—JUVENAL, PLAUTUS, and TERENCE.—C SAR and 
TaciTus.—CIcERO and and Livy.—Ovip, CaTULLvs, 
and PROPERTIUS.—ARISTOTLE and DEMOSTHENES.—LUCRETIUS 
‘DAR. 


THE ZULU WAR. 


THE TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY: War, 


Witchcraft, Sport, and Spoils in Sonth Africa. By ALFRED AYLWARD, he 
mandant Transvaal Republic. S8vo. with Map, lis. 


“We recommend Mr. Aylward’s book to all who take an interest in South Africa, and who 
wish to form a correct idea of the kind of warfare in 
lemy. 


COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet 
Edition. 19 vols. crown 8vo. £4 15a 

Romoia. 2 vols.—SItas MARNER, THE LIFTED VEIL, BrorHER Jacop. 

1 vol.— ADAM BEDE. 2 vols. —ScENFS OF CLERICAL LIFE, 2 vols.— THE 

MILL ON THE FLoss. 2 vols.—Feuix 2 vols.—MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols. 

—DANIEL DeronpDA. 3 vols. —THE SPANISH GyPsy. 1 vol.—JUBAL, and 

other Poems, Old and New. 1 vol. 
Each volume, price 5s., may be had separately. 
A of Eliot's Works. In size, type, and paper, everything that 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cheap 


Edition. 6 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 19s. 6d.; or in 5 2 4 
elegantly bound, half calf, 33s. 6d.; also sold separately, viz. : 

ApaM BEDE. 3s. 6d.— THE MILL ox THE Foss. 3s. 6d.— Hor. 
3s. 6d.—ScENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 3s.— SILAS MARNER. 2s. 6d. — ROMOLA. 


6d, 
DANIEL DERONDA. Crown 8vo. with Vignette, 7s. 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH. Crown 8vo. with Vignette, 7s. 6d. 


CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY 


of COMMON LIFE. New Edition, Revised and brought down to the Present 
Time. By ArrHUR HERBERT CHURCH, M.A. Oxon., Author of “ Food, its 
Sources, Constituents, and Uses,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 618, illustrated 
with Maps and numerous Engravings on Wood, 7s. 6d. [This day. 

SuMMARY OF CONTENTS: The Air we Breathe—The Water we Drink—The 
Soil we Cultivate—The Plant we Rear—The Bread we Eat—The Beef we 
Cook—The Beverages we Infuse—The Sweets we Extract—The Liquors we 
Ferment—The Narcotics we Indulge in—The Poisons we Select—The Odours 
we Enjoy—The Smells we The Colours we Admire—What we Breathe 
and Breathe for—What, How, and Why we Digest—The Body we Cherish 
—The Circulation of Matter. 


Professor JOHNSTON'S popular exposition of the main awe touching the 
man first revealed to the Pub anew of was most attractive 


which in the lapse of time has ee none of its once tr In revising and 4 this 


t the 
method, the style, and the matter of Professor JOHNSTON'S work ; while the Publishers, by 
= BS the book in a more convenient form, and at a moderate pri er sure that it will 

. the usefulness of an interesting work, which has stained, as it deserves, a wide 
popularity. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. oe a very Copious 
Selection of Scientific, Technical, and other Terms and Phrases. Designed 

for use in Schools and Colleges, and as a Handy-book for General Reference. 
By the Rev. James SronMONTH. The Pronunciation carefully revised by 
Rev. P. H. PHetp, M.A. New and revised Edition ay. wah enlarged 
SUPPLEMENT, containing many Words not to be found in any other Dic- 


tionary, crown 8vo, 800 pp. 7s. 6d. (Anmediately. 
NOTE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 
le of four large i pressio the and Pronouncing Dictionary of th 


within nee that the 
wor nich as now found its ay to every oth oer world where the 
spoken or taught ; and is extensive vely bm) in T niversities, Colleges, and in Higher 
hools, as weil as in the and the Club. 

In the Fifth Edition a dae «4 pa Scrsections have been made in the body of the 
Dictionary ; and the former nop Oey ponent be has been replaced by another containing about four 
times more words and matter. the past few ew years many new scientific and other terms 
=e taken their place in our catenh iterature, and obsolete words have been revived. These 

been troduced into the new Supplement, rendering it most 
reliable wor! 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND ar _ 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, £2 8s. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF 
STEIN; 


Or, GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE 
NAPOLEONIC AGE. 


By J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 


Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


From the ATHEN ZUM. 
In a notice of this kind scant. justice can be done to a work like the one before 
ms; no short résumé can give even the most meagre notion of the contents of 
these 1 » which tain no page that is superfluous, and none that is unir- 


From the TIMES, 


Dr. Busch’s volume has made people think and talk even more than usual of 
Prince Bismarck, and Professor Seeley’s very learned work on Stein will turn 
attention to an earlier and an almost equally eminent German statesman........ 
Englishmen will feel very pardonable pride at seeing one of their countrymen 
undertake to write the history of a period from the inv of which even 
\aborious Germans are apt to shrink. 


From the DAILY NEWS. 


A contribution as valuabie as it is timely to the understanding of a great historic 
personage, and of a great and critical historic period. 


From the EXAMINER. 


It is with a description of Stein’s life and times that Professor Seeley makes his 
«début as a historian, and in doing so has, in our opinion, inaugurated a new era in 
English historical method as applied to modern times. Professor Seeley has given 
in his three goodly volumes an artistic life of Stein, and an admirable description 
of the times in which he lived and the influence which he exerted........We 
congratulate Cambridge and her Professor of History on the appearance of such a 
noteworthy production. And we may add that it is something upon which we may 
congratulate England that on the especial field of the Germans, history, on the 
bi —— of their Ne ope y , by the use of their own literary weapons, an Englishman 

hus produced a bi y in the Napoleonic age far superior to any that 
exists in 


From the ACADEMY. 


These volumes are an admirable refutation of an opinion enunciated a not very 
long time ayo by a certain young Cambridge Professor—that good books are 
always written in German. Professor Seeley has now proved that good books may 
also be written in English, and that our insular talent and learning can successfully 
challenge the Germans on their own especial ground. 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


The life of Stein is intimately bound up with the history of Germany at one of 
its most critical ods ; and, considering the difficulty of understanding the policy 
pursued by Prussia at ‘the time witbout having some insight into the political 
condition of the other countries of Europe, and the utter impossibility ef appre- 
ciating Stein’s legislative reforms unless the reader has at all events mastered the 
outlines of previous systems, it is scarcely surprising that Professor Seeley’s work 
sould have assumed unusually large dimensions. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Mr. Seeley, the Regius Professor of Modern History at ae, has made a 
-valuable contribution to English knowledge of German history and German pulitics 
in a very elaborate sketch of the “ Life and Times of Stein.” 


From the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Professor Seeley’s “‘ Life and Times of Stein” is a book which is in itself sufficient 
to redeem the present publishing season from the charge of barrenness which, as far 
as historical literature is concerned, seemed likely to be brought against it. 


From the JOHN BULL. 


Professor Seeley has selected a noble subject, and has treated it in a manner not 
auiworthy of its importance........No more emphatic testimony to the fitness of 
1 :ute sor Seeley for the position which he holds could be desired, and at the same 
4i..e we may add that no more important contribution to the history of modern 
urepe has appeared of late years. 


From the NONCONFORMIST. 


This is a work of signal value and interest for all who would gain at once an exact 
‘and comprehensive view of German history in the time of Napoleon, and be brought 
into contact with the wide-scattered original sources...... One of the most trust- 
“worthy and complete contributions to historical literature which has recently Leen 
made by an English writer. 


From the SCOTSMAN. 


The book eS extremely oo book for which the political student has strong 
vreason to be deeply lessor Seeley has in the three volumes not only 
-desortbed the career of coin, but es given a comprehensive political survey of the 
Napoleonic contest and its effects..... ++.The book will have a permanent value. 
It cannot be dispensed with from the libraries of those politicians who seek to under- 

«tand how Germany became what she is, nor from the shelves of those students of 
‘history who desire to trace with care the progress of titutionalism in Europe 
-Jaring this century. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| THE AGAMEMNON of AESCHYLUS. With a Translation 


in English Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. aoe BENJAMIN HALL 
Keynevy, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s 
“One of the best editions of the masterpiece of Greek tragedy.”— A theneew 
“It is needless to multiply proofs of the value of this volume alike to the the poetical translator, 
the critical scholar, and the ethical student. We must be contented to Seok Professor 
Kennedy for his admirable execution of a creat undertaking."'"—Suturday Keriew. 
“Let me say that I think it a most atentpatte eas of th A pighes criticism....... I like your 
Preface extremely ; it is just to the point."’— Pro’ 


IIEPI AIKAIOSYNHS. The FIFTH BOOK of the NICHO- 
MACHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, Edited aw Heney Jacksoy, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PINDAR. —OLYMPIAN | and PYTHI AN ODES. With Notes 
Explanatory and Critic ani Beers Edited by C. A. M. 
FENNELL, M.A., late Fellow of coe College. Crown 8vO. cloth, 93. 


THE ISTHMIAN and NEMEAN ODES. By the ome Editor. 
M. TULLIL CICERONIS de NATURA DEORUM LIBRI 


TRES. With Introduction and Commentary by JosepH B. Mayor. M.A., Professor 
of Classical Literature at King's College, London; formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; together with a new collation of several of the English 
MSs. by J. H. Swainsoy, M. A. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, a 


press. 
Nearly ready, Vol. I. Part I 
A TREATISE on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir W. 


Tomson, LL.D. F.R.S., Professor of Features Philosophy in the University 


D.C.L.. 
‘OW, Fellow St. Peter's College, and P. G. Tait, M.A. 
atu ; 


Phi n the formerly sane of St. Peter 
College, ‘Demy 8vo. 16s. 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professors 
Sir W. THomsoy and P. G. Tat. PartI. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

“ This work is designed ——— for the use of schools and junior classes in the pale. 
sities, the mathematical methods being limited almost without exception, to those of the most 
elementary geometry, algebra, and trigonometry. Tyros in Natur: Philosophy. cannot 
better directed than v being told to give their di igent attention to = intelligent digestion of 
the contents of this excellent rade mecum."’—Zron. 


THE ANALYTICAL THEORY of HEAT. By Josern 
Fovrirr. Translated, with Notes, by A. FREEMAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 163. 

MATHEMATICAL and PHY: SICAL PAPERS. By Grorcs 


GABRIEL STOKES. M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Pembroke College. and 
Lucasian Professor of cs in the niversity of Cambridge. Reprinted from the 
Original Journals and Transactions, with additional Notes by the Author. (Jn the press. 


HYDRODYNAMICS: a Treatise on the Mathematical Theory 


of Fluid Motion. By Horaczt Lamp, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge ; Professor of Mathematics in the University of Adelaide. press. 
THE ELECTRICAL RESEARCHES of the HONOURABLE 
HENRY CAVENDISH, F.R.S. Written between 1771 and 1781. Edited from the 
the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, K. J. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS 
SERIES. 


HISTOIRE du SIECLE de LOUIS XIV. Par Vorrarrr. 


Chapters I.—XIII. Edited. with Notes Philological and Historical, Bibliographical end 

Geographical, Indices, &c., by GUSTAVE MaAssoy, B.A., Univ. Gallie. be cier d’Aca- 

démie, ‘Assistant-Master and Librarian of Harrow School ; and G. W. PROTHERO, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

“ Messrs. Masson and Prothero have, to judge from the first Part of their work. rform ed 

with much discretion and care the task of editing Voltaire’s *Sitcle de Louis XIV" for the 

ides the usual kind of notes, the editors have in this case, influenced by 


* Pitt Press. Series." 
Voltaire’s ‘summary way of treating much of the history,’ given a good deal of historical 


information, in whic they have. we think, done well. At the Sestenian of the book will be 
found excellent and succinct accounts of the constitution of the French army and parliament 
at the period treated of.”—Saturaay Review. 


DER OBERHOF: a Tale of Westphalian Life. By Kari 


IMMERMANN. With a Life of Immermann and eee Notes, by WILLIAM WAGNER, 
Ph.D., Professor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. 


M. T. CICERONIS de AMICITIA. Edited by J. S. Rem, 


M.L., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


GAI IULI CAESARIS de BELLO GALLICO COMMENT. 
IV. V. With English Notes and Map by A. G. PESKFTT, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge ; Editor of Caesar de Bello Gallico, VII. 2s. 


THE ANABASIS of XENOPHON, Book II. With English 


= by ALFrep Pretor, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge ; ‘Eaitor 
“ Persius,” &c. With Map, 2s 2s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES—RANAE. With English Notes and Intro- 


duction by W. C. GREEN, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 
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